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055 Corn Acreage 
llotment Set at 
9 842,697 Acres 


Quota for 21-State 
Commercial Area 
8% Over Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ent of Agriculture Jan. 31 an- 
ounced an allotment of 49,842,697 
cres for the 1955 corn crop in the 
05-county commercial corn-produc- 
mg area in 21 states. 

The 1954-crop corn allotment was 
6,995,504 acres in the 22-state and 
34-county commercial area last year. 
For a list of the counties in the 
1955 commercial corn area, see page 
” of the Nov. 22 issue of Croplife. 


Taking into consideration the 
smaller area included in the com- 
mercial area this year, the increase 
for the 1955 area will average 
about 8% over 1954. 


individual counties and farms will 
vary from this average because of 
acreage trends, crop-rotations and 
other factors. The allotment for 1955 
compares with 1954 corn plantings in 
the 1955 commercial area of approxi- 
mately 55 million acres. 

The acreage allotment for the 
. commercial corn-producing area is 
' determined by a formula designed to 
: provide a “normal supply” of corn in 
Ss the marketing year covered by the 
allotment. This formula indicates the 
need for a production of about 2.2 


(Continued on page 21) 


Tri-State Plant Has 
Formal Opening 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — Formal 
opening ceremonies for the new Tri- 
State Chemical Co. fertilizer plant 
Were held here recently. The open 
house program included a welcome 
address by Frank Sizemore, Tri- 
State manager. 


The extent of the adjustment for 


Balance Supply-Demand, 
Greater Fall Use Seen Survey 


Standard, Sinclair 
Form Anhydrous 
Ammonia Company 


CHICAGO—Organization of Calu- 
met Nitrogen Products Co., a new 
company that will build an ammonia 
plant at Hammond, Ind., was an- 
nounced Jan. 31 by Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) and Sinclair Refining Co. 

J. H. Forrester, manager of Stand- 
ard Oil’s research department, has 
been elected president of Calumet. 
E. W. Griscom, manager of Sinclair’s 
East Chicago refinery, is vice presi- 
dent. Other directors include J. A. 
Scott and O. P. Thomas of Sinclair, 
and W. A. Culin, J. C. Ducommun 
and C. J. Struble of Standard. 


Calumet will construct a 300- 
tons-a-day anhydrous ammonia 
plant which will be capable of con- 
verting a portion of the ammonia 
to nitrogen solutions. 


Construction is expected to get un- 
der way in April. Completion and 
initial operations are scheduled for 
May in 1956. 

Products of the plant will be mar- 
keted chiefly in the Midwest area. 


Plans 
For Third California 


Fertilizer Conference 


SAN MARINO, CAL. — The Soil 
Improvement Committee of the Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Assn. will hold the 
third annual California Fertilizer 
Conference on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, College of Agri- 
culture, at Davis, Cal., April 26. 


Fertilizer Role in Georgia 
Livestock Industry Praised 


ATHENS, GA.—Georgia fertilizer 
4 dealers and representatives were told 
Q here recently that better fertilizer 
. Usage on the part of farmers is the 
fy to better crop production at 
lower production costs. 

At the same time they were prais- 
ed for having reduced fertilizer 
grades in Georgia from more than 40 
to 11 which are recommended by the 
State's agricultural extension service 
: 4 suitable for the production of all 
‘i ‘rops in the state. 
| The words of praise and advice 

tame from W. A. Sutton, state exten- 
Sion director, who said a good’ ex- 
ample of what fertilizer can do to 
‘mprove production can be found. in 
the records of crop production con- 
est winners. Mr. Sutton spoke at the 


third annual meeting of the Georgia 
Plant Food Educational Society at 
the University of Georgia here Jan. 
18. 


He praised the fertilizer repre- 
sentatives for what he termed a 
vital role in improving livestock 
production in the state. He said 
that the increase of permanent pas- 
tures in Georgia from 800,000 acres 
25 years ago to 3,000,000 acres to- 
day was due in a large part to 
fertilizer and the men who are 
responsible for getting it to the 
farmer. 


Harold Dinges, assistant sales man- 
ager of Spencer Chemical Co., said 
there is a great opportunity in get- 

(Continued on page 8) 


A number of important observa- 
tions was noted in the answers given 
by a broad cross-section of the fertil- 
izer industry to a questionnaire sent 
out by Croplife recently. 

Opinions regarding the general sup- 
ply outlook for the year indicated 
that demand and supply should be in 
approximate balance. The fall fertili- 
zation program is shown to be mak- 
ing progress in some parts of the 


U.S. Firm to Build 
$25 Million Urea 


Plant in Korea 


NEW YORK — McGraw-Hydrocar- 
bon, a joint venture of F. H. McGraw 
& Co., engineer and constructor of 
Hartford, Conn. and Hydrocarbon Re- 
search, Inc., New York City, has been 
advised by the Korean Embassy that 
it has been selected to negotiate a 
contract to construct a urea fertilizer 
plant for the Republic of Korea. The 
plant will cost approximately $25 
million. 

The new fertilizer facility will 
have an annual capacity of 80,000 
tons and will supply nearly one 
third of the needs of Korea, accord- 
ing to the firm. The plant is being 
financed by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration of the U.S. 


According to Clifford S. Strike, Mc- 
Graw president, and P. C. Keith, 
president of Hydrocarbon, prelimin- 
ary engineering and survey work will 
get underway immediately, and esti- 
mated time for the plant’s comple- 
tion is 30 months. 

It is expected that top supervisory 
and administrative personnel for con- 
struction of the large plant will be 
recruited in the U.S. but McGraw- 
Hydrocarbon officials state that they 
will utilize Korean technical assist- 
ance and building forces inasmuch as 
it is possible. . 


New Hampshire House 
Passes Control Measure 


CONCORD, N.H. — New Hamp- 
shire’s House of Representatives 
passed and sent to the Senate: Jan. 
26 a bill to regulate the sale and 
distribution of mixed fertilizers and 
fertilizer material in the state. The 
measure is listed as House Bill 73. 
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country and nearly all respondents 
show concern over the storage and 
shipping bottlenecks experienced each 
spring. Because of this condition, 
some respondents predicted spot 
shortages may develop at the peak 
of the shipping season. 


The questionnaire, sent largely 
to fertilizer mixers in all parts of 
the country, indicated that as a 
whole, supplies should be adequate. 
Understandable differences of opin- 
ion are noted from tertilizer men 
in different sections of the country, 
but there is a strong unity in the 
way most current problems of the 
industry are regarded. 


In addition to queries about the 
supply-demand situation, other ques- 
tions dealt with whether production 
plans are being adjusted to corres- 
pond to new conditions resulting from 
acreage reductions and whether cur- 
rent Federal farm policies, particu- 
larly those having to do with price 
supports, have a noticeable effect on 
sales. Another question asked wheth- 
er the firm expected to keep its plant 
(or plants) operating at full capacity 
this season. 

How about the success of efforts 
to put across fall fertilization? Have 
such programs been successful in your 
locality? This was another query 
which brought forth an interesting 
array of replies. 


Since practically everyone in the 
trade is conjecturing about wheth- 
er many dry fertilizer mixers in- 
tend to handle either anhydrous 
ammonia or nitrogen solutions, we 
asked this question. The answers 
indicated that many are consider- 

(Continued on page 24) 


Chemco of lowa 
Joins Chemical 


Enterprises Group 


NEW YORK—Chemco of Iowa, 
agricultural fertilizer concern with 
twelve affiliate companies located in 
western Iowa, has joined Chemical 
Enterprises, Inc., it was announced 
Jan. 28 by Daniel B. Curll, Jr., presi- 
dent. 

The new acquisition which has 
headquarters in Audubon, Iowa, 
raises the total of such distributing 
companies affiliated with Chemical 
Enterprises to 50 with approximately 
300 distribution points. 

Chemco, which was _ acquired 
through an exchange of stock, will 
continue under the leadership of Tul- 
ly W. Talbot as president and general 
manager and will operate with the 
same board of directors, officers and 
employees. Mr. Talbot is first vice 
president of the Agricultural Am- 
monia Institute. 

Chemco has 21 distribution points 
and, in its last season, serviced al- 
most 175,000 acres. It has about a 
half million gallon storage capacity 
and plans to put in about 250,000 
gallons additional storage capacity 
this year. 
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Wm. B. Tilghman Co. Dedicates New 
Fertilizer Plant With Open House 


POCOMOKE CITY, MD. — The 
new Wm. B. Tilghman Co. fertilizer 
plant was dedicated here Jan. 28. 

Several hundred persons attended 
as guests of the firm for a tour of 
inspection conducted by Col. Wm. B. 
Tilghman, Jr., Ralph A. Ross, John 
L. Morris, F. Nash Strudwick and Ted 
Smith, company officials. 

Following the inspection of plant 
facilities, guests were served a barbe- 
qued chicken dinner, complete with 
all the trimmings and refreshments. 


The plant replaces one razed in 
a fire in November, 1958. It is 95 
ft. wide and 210 ft. long, with a 
gallery for conveyors above. 


Walls of the building are of re- 
inforced concrete and the roof of cor- 
rugated asbestos around a structural 
steel frame. Bulk raw materials are 
unloaded at each end of the plant— 


ae for multiwalls of every 
type—2 to 6 ply, 
1 to 4 color printing 


KRAFT-lok users 


from production and packaging efficiency e 
that has amazed everybody in the business: 
Other shipping sack manufacturers may soon 


and economy in shippi 


KRAFT also means KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
iow in its 3rd generation of ba 
making...and the dominant factor 

in the manufacture of KRAFT-lok* 
a new valve closure considered thi 
greatest contribution to the industry . 


fat 


630 Fifth Ave 


from boats on the north and from 
railway cars at the southern end. 

A bucket elevator and belt con- 
veyor deliver to various bins. The 
weighed batch discharges by gravity 
to the first elevator of a one-ton 
mixing unit. 

Here, blending and ammoniation 
are carried out, using nitrogen solu- 
tions. The mixed fertilizer is elevated 


ried to the bins by belt conveyors. 

The bagging system is for use in 
filling either 80-lb. paper or 167-Ib. 
burlap bags. The bagged fertilizer 
goes on a conveyor-directly*to wait- 
ing delivery trucks. 

The plant was designed by F. Nash 
Strudwick, staff engineer. 

Officers of the Wm. B. Tilghman 
Co. are: Wm. B. Tilghman, Jr., presi- 
dent; Louise T. Lambert, vice presi- 
dent; Ralph A. Ross, vice president 


KRAFT means ength in paper — 
msacks. 


since the L¢ Sleeve. 
report definite dollar savings. 


by a second bucket elevator and car-. 


and manager, Pocomoke plant; John 
L. Morris, secretary-treasurer; F. 
Nash Strudwick, assistant secretary- 
treasurer and staff engineer, and Ed- 
ward H. Smith, sales manager. 


ASC Appointments 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, recently 
announced appointments to state 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation committees. They include: 

Hugh E. Evans of Brattleboro, Vt., 
as chairman and Benjamin Frank 
Myott of Enosberg Falls, Vt., as a 
member of the Vermont committee; 
John P. Dale of Menomonie, Wis., as 
a member of the Wisconsin commit- 
tee, and Harold Ball of Menan, Idaho, 
as a member of the Idaho committee. 


CROP GROUP TO MEET 
RICHMOND, VA. — The annual 
membership meeting of the Virginia 
Crop Improvement Assn. has been 


scheduled for Feb. 18 in Richmond. 


be offering bags with the KRAFT-lok principle... 
But for the assurance of true KRAFT4ok 


construction and performance, get the 
story from us —or ask ws to give you a 
demonstration on your own packers. 


nue, New 


York 20, N.Y. * Daily News Building, 6, iil. 


Integrated plants at Gilman, Vermont, ond $t, Marys, Georgia 


Hercules Powde; 
1954 Net Income 
Rises, Sales Dip 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Herp 
Powder Co. in its 1954 report 
stockholders showed a 21% incre 
in net income with a decline o; 11 
in sales. 


Helped by the elimination o; 
excess profits tax, net income as 
all charges was $14,140,070, equal 
$5.10 a share of common stock. 

This compares with net income 
$11,680,854 in 1953, equal to s4 
a share. 


Net sales and operating revenu 
in 1954 amounted to $187,547,56 
compared with $190,202,417 in t 
preceding year. Export demand 
particular was strong during 19; 
eye for approximate 

tal sales as 
in 1958. 


New plant expenditures reached 
all-time high of $21,207,000, aim 
double the expenditures for each 
the two previous years, Albert 
Forster, president, said in his let 
to stockholders. 


New plant expenditures in 109! 
although rising to an all-time hi 
for the company, were accomplis 
without resort to outside financi 
the president said. - 

Among major expenditures 
that for increased capacity for ; 
drous ammonia. 

Research and development expe 
ditures for 1955 will be at substa 
tially the same level as in 1954, wh 
they amounted to $7,578,000. 

Mr. Forster said that the cor 
pany’s diversification of produc 
continued, with no one of its pro 
ucts accounting for more than 15 
of the company’s sales. The repo 
showed that sales to the protecti 
coatings industry took 18% of t 
total, paper chemicals 12%, mini 
and quarrying 11%, synthetic fiba 
9%, plastics and identifiable milita 
uses each 8%, agricultural chemic: 
7% and petroleum 5%. 


“With the purchase and activ: 
tion of Missouri Ordnance Work 
40,000 tons per year of anhydrou 
ammonia were added to the i 
creased capacity previous! 
achieved late in 1958 at Hercul 
Cal, giving us a total of 90,0 
tons,” Mr. Forster said. “In addi 
tion, the company has a one hal 
interest in Ketona Chemical Cor 
whose plant near Birmingham, Ala. 
when completed the latter part o 
this year, will have a capacity 0 
45,000 tons. 


“While 1954 was a year of greé 
activity in construction, the improv 
ment and consolidation of your com 
pany’s regular operations were nd 
neglected. Employee morale is hig 
plants are in excellent physical co 
dition, sales fields are well cover 
and Hercules is in a good position 1 
cope with 1955—the prospects {fd 
which, at this time, are favorable 


Hough Names Two 


New Vice Presidents 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL.—The Fran 
G. Hough Co., Libertyville, Ill., man 
facturer of ‘“Payloader” 
shovels and towing tractors, has 4! 
nounced the promotion of G. A. G! 


bertson and R. L. Beyerstedt to exe¢ 


utive vice presidents. 
Mr. Gilbertson, formerly vice pres 


ident in charge of sales, advertisin 


and service, is now executive Vi 
president and general manager. 


Mr. Beyerstedt, formerly vice pres 


dent and chief engineer, is now © 


ecutive vice president in charse ‘ 
engineering and product developmen} 
In announcing these changes, Fra" 
G. Hough pointed out that he has " 


intention of retiring and will ©° 
tinue to be active as president. 
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record Attendance 
indicated for Joint 
Agronomist Meeting 


CHICAGO — Advance reservations 
indicate a record attendance at the 
frthcoming 7th annual meeting of 
yidwestern Agronomists and Fertil- 
ier Industry representatives in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 17-18, according to Zenas 
4. Beers, executive secretary of the 
yiddle West Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee, sconsor of the meeting. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Red Lacquer Room of the Palmer 
House in Chicago. 

Attending will be research and ex- 
tension agronomists from 13 Midwest- 
en agricultural colleges and key per- 
sonnel of fertilizer companies in the 
Corn Belt and neighboring states. 


The two-day meeting will focus 
icular attention on methods of 
cutting the cost of producing corn, 
wheat and small grains and in- 
creasing the per-acre yields. 


Agronomists will present research 
reports summarizing the latest infor- 
mation on the use of fertilizer in 
promoting more efficient crop produc- 
tion, more efficient tillage methods, 
time and placement of fertilizer ap- 
plications and better management 
practices for corn, legume-grass 
crops and for soft winter wheat, hard 
winter wheat and spring wheat. 


H. S. Vorhes, president of the 
Middle West Soil Improvement. 
Committee will officially open the 
meeting at 1 p.m. Feb. 17, with a 
welcome to the soils men, fertilizer 
industry representatives and visit- 
ors. 


Dr. Floyd W. Smith, Kansas State 
College, will then take over the gavel 
as chairman for the sessions which 
will continue through Thursday aft- 
ernoon and conclude at noon Feb. 18. 

Since their inception, these Febru- 
ary joint meetings have grown stead- 
ily in imporfance, interest and at- 
tendance, Mr. Beers pointed out. 

Midwestern agronomists report 
that these meetings “have made it 
possible for both the soils specialists 
and the fertilizer men to understand 
better the various problems involved 
in fertilizer manufacture and its use 
by farmers.” 


Federal Action 
Urged on Control of 


Mexican Fruit Fly 


SACRAMENTO—California’s con- 
gressional delegation has been asked 
by the state to speed up federal ac- 
tion to cope with the Mexican fruit 
fly problem, 

The appeal came from the Joint 
Interim Committee on Agricultural 
and Livestock Problems, headed by 
Sen. Paul Byrne of Butte County. 

Mr. Byrne said the state has put 
up adequate funds for control work 
but the federal research program ap- 
parently has “bogged down.” 

The interim committee chairman 

said it would be foolish to spend 
another $10,000 for climate chambers, 
used in research on the fly, if the 
chambers will gather dust in storage. 
The committee asked the delega- 
tion to persuade the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to put into operation 
climate chambers now in storage in 
Brownsville, Texas. 
_ Gov. Goodwin J. Knight in his 
inaugural address to the California 
Legislature also recognized the threat 
'o California agriculture by the Mexi- 
fan fruit fly. He warned the legis- 
lature to be prepared to authorize 
wntrol programs for Mexican fruit 
ly as well as the Khapra beetle. 


PLOWVILLE DATES SET 
PAUL—Plowville ’55, Minne- 
i@s annual state soil conservation 
os will be held on the Trosvik 
‘others farms four miles north of 
“thsay, Sept. 16-17, 


Olin Mathieson Makes 
Grant for Study of 


Ammonium Phosphates 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—The Uni- 
versity of Arkansas’ Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has received a grant 
of $5,000 from the Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. to undertake a study 
of the ammonium phosphate types of 
fertilizers. In making the announce- 
ment, Lippert S. Ellis, dean and di- 
rector of the College of Agriculture 
and Home Economics, pointed out 
that it is for the 1955 calendar year. 

The grant-in-aid will be used to 
conduct laboratory, greenhouse and 
field experiments relating to the 
availability of different sources of 
phosphorus to plant growth, particu- 
larly phosphate fertilizers containing 
ammonium in comparison with su- 
perphosphate. 

E. O. McLean and C. L. Garey of 
the agronomy staff will direct the 
research studies. Dr. McLean will 
supervise the laboratory and green- 
house work, and Dr. Garey will con- 
duct field experiments in connection 


with the outlying fertilizer tests that 
are conducted by the Experiment 
Station’s Soil Testing and Research 
Laboratory. Graduate students will 
assist with the expanded fertilizer 
research. 


Transmission Error 


In a report of the recent North- 
eastern Weed Control Conference in 
New York, the following statement 
appeared on page 19 of the Jan. 24 
Croplife: “Alfalfa growth was re- 
ported not affected and yields not 
reduced by application of 4% to % 
Ib. of 2,4-D.” Because of a transmis- 
sion error, this reference to 2,4-D is 
incorrect. It should have been 3,4-D. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE 

ST. LOUIS—E. W. Dwyer, director 
of Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Person- 
nel Relations Department, is repre- 
senting the American chemical indus- 
try at the fourth session of the 
Chemical Industry Committee of the 
International Labor Organization in 
Geneva, Switzerland, Feb. 7-19. 
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Bollworm Quarantine 
Asked in Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK — The House of 
Representatives of the Arkansas leg- 
islature has adopted a resolution urg- 
ing that the entire state be placed 


| under quarantine to regulate the 


menace of the pink bollworm. 

The measure declared that the cot- 
ton pest “is endangering the-cotton 
industry throughout the state.” The 


‘resolution noted that the pink boll- 


worm was first detected in Arkansas 
about two years ago and that it 
has spread so rapidly that 20 of the 
State’s 75 counties are now under 
quarantine. 


To Head Portland Office 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Paul J. Per- 
nice has been named to head the lo- 
cal office of General Dyestuff Co. and 
Antara Chemicals, sales divisions of 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New 
York. He will cover the Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho territory. Mr. 
Pernice joined General Dyestuff 
in 1948. : 


Write Now 
for FREE information 


Export Division 


100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Division of Arvey Corporation : 


General Offices and Laboratories 
330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Fertilizer Formulators 


PLAN NOW 


to cash in on The Big Swing to 


Here’s what America’s 


Leading Agricultural Insecticide 


Offers 


Assured Stability in Varying 
Chemical Characteristics of All Fertilizers 


@ No Handling Problems or Offensive Odors 
@ Proved Uniform Effectiveness Throughout the Corn Belt 


immediate Delivery of all 


Velsicol Corporation 


Concentrate Formulations in Your Area 


Dept.CL-2 


| 330 East Grand Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


NAME__ 


Please send me FREE latest information on Handling proper- 
ties of New, Stabilized Heptachlor in fertilizer mixtures. 


ADDRESS 


STATE... 


| cITY 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Wisconsin Counts 
Its Corn Borers 


MADISON, WIS.—A survey by the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture 
indicates that the state entered the 
winter with about 28 European corn 
borers per 100 plants; approximately 
the same borer population as was 
found a year earlier. 

A comparison of numbers of borers 
found per 100 corn plants for the 
past several years is as follows: 

168 borers per 100 plants, 1949 
52 borers per 100 plants, 1950 
43 borers per 100 plants, 1951 
37 borers per 100 plants, 1952 
27 borers per 100 plants, 1953 
28 borers per 100 plants, 1954 


Wisconsin led the corn-belt states 
in yield per acre for the second 


’ Qhio 55; Illinois 54; Iowa 53; Indi- 


consecutive year, according to the 
Wisconsin Crop Reporting Service. 
Wisconsin averaged 60 bu. per acre; 


ana 51.5; and Minnesota 49.5, The 
state of Washington with only 10,- 
000 irrigated acres of corn aver- 
aged 61 bu. per acre and was the 
only state that led Wisconsin in 
yield per acre. 


In 1954 Wisconsin farmers planted 
a total of 2,733,000 acres of corn and 
harvested 2,686,000 acres; 1,606,000 
acres were grown for grain which 
yielded 96,360,000 bu.; 1,053,000 acres 
were grown for ensilage and yielded 
10,003,500 T. or 9.5 T. per acre; 27,000 
acres of corn were grown for forage. 

Using $6.10 per ton, the value of 
corn ensilage would total $61,021,350. 
At $1.50 per bu., the total value of 


corn grain would amount to $144,- 
540,000. 

Borer loss figured at 3% per borer 
per plant would be only 0.8% loss 
(3% x 28 borers per 100 plants). 


The combined value from en- 
silage and’ corn grain would be 
$205,561,350 and when multiplied 
by 0.8% borer loss would give a 
total borer loss of $1,644,500. 


In the northeastern part of the 
state where the borer population was 
higher, the borer caused a consider- 
able amount of stalk breaking over 
in many fields. 


No one variety of corn seemed to 
be broken over more by borers than 
any other variety. It was noted that 
where there were high populations 
of corn plants to the acre and where 
corn stalks were of smaller diame- 
ters, borers caused more breaking 
over. Stalk rot and heavy winds also 
caused corn stalks to be broken over 
in addition to that caused by the 
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There’s a Pittsburgh Brush Killer for every brush control job, from 
tough range land clearance to ordinary fence row brush removal. 


Why not enjoy the increased sales and profits these Pittsburgh benefits 
offer you. Write today for further details on Pittsburgh’s complete family ~ 


of low-volatile, field-tested brush killers! 
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borer and some fields were |aiq jo 


STATE: 


Geig) 
Open 
Pesti 


Aided by favorable winds co 
borer moths can be expected to } 
blown in from heavily infest 
areas of adjoining states, a fact, 
which cannot be accurately pr 
dicted. 


Borer populations were determin 
by making nearly 50 randomiz 
stops in corn fields in each sury 
district. 


LAN 
Report on Florida's ae, 
Insect Situation Cro 
GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Insect DES MOI 
ivities in Florida continue, with MM corp. 2s 
number of pests being found in q processing I 
ferent localities. Wireworm (\@of both inse 
anotus sp.) averaging one larva age Several hun 
square yard was collected from @™ through the 
Augustine grass in Broward counf—m the compan 
No apparent damage was indicated house. 
a 
Red-headed pine sawfly (Neod in 
prion lecontei (Fitch) ) in the larvs their inter 
stage was feeding on needles , facilities. 
longleaf pine seedlings at Orland 


Leafhopper (Deltocephalus flaw 
costa (Stal)) in the nymphal a 
adult stages, averaging 4 per sweep 
35 sweeps, was collected from 
Augustine grass in the Lakeland ci 
park.—H. A. Denmark. 


Pennsalt Acquires 
Major Interest in 


Index Chemical Co. 


PHILADELPHIA — The Penns 
vania ‘Salt Mfg. Co. has acquiré 
a major interest in the Index Che 
cal Co, of Houston, Texas, Georg 
B. Beitzel, Pennsalt president, hé 
announced. 

Index, first in the U.S. to produ 
ethyl and methyl mercaptans s 
thetically for commercial sale, al; 
produces dimethyl and diethyl s 
fides. These organic sulfur compoun 
are used principally as gas odoran 
and as intermediates for agricultu 
al chemicals, animal feed suppl 
ments, pharmaceuticals and solvent 

Index activities will be integrat¢ 
with the production and sales d 
partments of Sharples Chemica 
Inc., a Pennsalt subsidiary and p a 
ducer of related synthetic orga 
sulfur compounds. 

a hel 


Joining John T. Files and C. 
Dickey of Houston on the Index boa’ 
are L. H. Clark, H. F. Bjork, D 
H. I. Cramer and R. W. Sloan 
Sharples; and G. T. Collins, Pen 
salt. Company officers are Sharp! 
chief executive L. H. Clark, pres 
dent; C. A. Dickey and H. F. Bjor 
vice presidents; J. F. Towle, sect 
tary and treasurer, and T. B. Hu 


son, assistant secretary and treai™ SOjl ir 
urer. 
An ec 
W. C. Creel Added to 
Safety Letter Staff bate 
ITHACA, N.Y.—W. C. Creel, safe inse ct 
director of the North Carolina Sta 
Department of Labor, has been 4 contr 


pointed to the staff of the Fertiliz It 
Section’s “Safety News Letter.” T 


monthly paper, sent to every ferti operc 
zer plant in the US., is edited Wate; 
Thomas J. Clarke, GLF Soil-Buildil 
Service, Ithaca. He and Mr. Creé Avail: 
will be responsible for its producti our fi 
during 1955. Teacl 
According to editor Clarke, M Form 
Creel will present a formal safet Writ 
program similar to the one used tite 
the fertilizer industry in Nort print | 


Carolina with the resultant 40 date - 


reduction in accident frequency i brar | 
an 18-month period. This inform: y: 
tion will be given in monthly i Boule 
stallments during the year. 

The fertilizer section of the Natiofi™ SHELL 
al Safety Council is currently ©0 COR 
ducting a membership campaign W! a 
the goal of gaining a much larger Agricy’ 


resentation of the total number 

plants in the country. Emphasis N 
being placed on the necessity of smé 

plants joining in the safety progré 


| 
| 
© 
| 
nt Buitg; co 


laid Jo 
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MOINES — Geigy Chemical 
ue, with “ng opened its new $500,000 
Mund in 4 processing plant here for production 
orm (Méasof both insecticides and weed killers. 
e larva Several hundred visitors were shown 
d from @if through the new plant Jan. 27 which 
ard count the company had set aside as open 
indicated am house. A snow storm and 13-below 

zero cold failed to reduce the number 
ly (Neod@ cuests in attendance, or to lessen 
a the larval weir interest in touring the new 
needles q 


ilities. 
Orland 
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Hidden 
Enemies... 


a helpful film on 
soil insect control 


and C. 
Index boa 
Bjork, D 
7. Sloan 
lins, Pen 
e Sharp! 
lark, pres 
I. F. Bjor 
wile, secr 
T. B. Hu 
and trea 


od to An educational film depict- 
rf ing the destruction of corn 
by rootworms and other soil 


insects and how they can be 
controlled. . 


‘reel, safe 
rolina Sta 
is been 4a 


Jodeci It shows an actual field 

very ferti pera at the Howard 

3 edited | aters Far = 

oil Buildi m, Danville, Iowa. 
Mr. Cr@j Available for showing, from 


producti@ our film library . . . to Vo-Ag 


Teachers, County Agents, 
Formulators and Dealets. 
Write for the loan of a free 


llarke, M 
mal safe 
ne used i 


in Nort print (and specify an alternate 
| date please!) Shell Film Li- 
informa ary, 624 South Michigan 


onthly inf Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


ir. 

the Nat! SHELL CHEMICAL 

rently 

spaign “ORPORATION 
Agricultural Chemicals Division 
‘mphasis Manufacturers of 

ity of smé 
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Geigy Chemical Corp. Holds 
Open House at $500,000 


Pesticide Plant in Des Moines 


Present at the open house and 


some 40 miles west of Burlington. 

Geigy Chemical Corp. is a subsidi- 
ary of the Swiss firm of J. R. Geigy, 
S. A., a company formed in 1764 at 
Basle, Switzerland, by John Rudolph 
Geigy. He began his business selling 
drugs, spices and handling certain 
woods and barks of trees used for 
the dyeing of silk, then an important 
material in that part of the world. 


The company later became well 
known in the dye business and was 
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marketing in many. coutries of the 
world. Its broad research activities 
led to Dr. Paul Mueller’s discovery 
of DDT insecticides, a feat which 
earned him the Nobel Prize. 


In the U.S., the Geigy Company 
dates back to the John J. Keller Co. 
which imported and sold the parent 
firm’s products at the turn of the 
century. In 1903, the first American 
Geigy Company was incorporated. 


in attendance at a reception and 
dinner later at a downtown hotel, 
were persons representing every 
one of the sixteen states to be 
served by the new Geigy plant, ac- 
cording to Emil C. Gerdes, mid- 
western branch manager. 


Top officials of the company braved 
the midwestern cold to be on hand 
to greet visitors. Among those from 
New York were W. F. Zipse, Geigy 
Chemical Corp. president; R. T. 
Parker, vice president; W. R. Ross, 
director of traffic; Dr. George R. Fer- 
guson, president of the Geigy Agricul- 
tural Chemical Division; Dr. C. GC. 
Alexander, director of research, and 
Nick De Manczuk, advertising man- 
ager. 


The new plant itself comprises 
completely mechanized production 
areas which occupies both wings of 
the 35,000 sq. ft. factory. One side 
is devoted to the production of in- 
secticides and the other for weed 
killers. Every effort has been made 
in construction of the plant, to 
avoid any possible contamination 
of insecticides by herbicidal chem- 
icals. Employees are not permitted 
to pass from one portion of -the 
plant to the other without first 
changing their clothing in a dress- 
ing room between the two areas. 


leaders 


Wings of the factory are construct- 
ed of tilt-up concrete slabs, while the 
center office, control laboratory, em- 
ployee shower room and. lunchroom 
section are constructed of cement 
blocks. The office building, located a 
short distance from the plant struc- 
ture, is built of brick. ° 


Construction of the plant was 
made with an eye to eventual ex- 
pansion in two directions. Rail- 
road sidings connect with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy R.R., 
and truck loading and unloading 


inings 


Continuous laboratory and applied research in the development 
and application of Hi-Bake Linings has established Vulcan 

ip in this method of providing complete protection to a 
wide variety of products. 
Vulcan has had years of experience with im 
Vulcan Hi-Bake Linings have been thoroughly tested over long 
periods of time under a variety of adverse conditions. Perfect 
adherence, full surface coverage and exact film thickness are 
secured by scientific control instruments. 
Hi-Bake Interior Linings are available in all sizes of pails and 
Same for Paints, Inka, Foods, Chemicals and other “‘hard-to-hold” 
products—liquid, semi-liquid or dry. 
We shall be pleased to submit a container having a Hi-Bake Lining 
recommended for your specific problem. Write for sample and prices. 


DRUM-TYPE CLOSED-HEAD CONTAINERS—Drum type 
containers are furnished in all practical sizes and with popular 
pouring nozzles and spouts. Ask for complete information. 


Over 30 Years of Top Quality Containers 


da—Vulcan C 


rvious coatings, and 


“It's Better to Ship in Steel" 


VULCAN STAMPING & MFG. CO. 


Box 161, Bellwood, Illinois (suburb of Chicago) 


platforms provide for this means of 
transportation. 


In Toronto, C 


Former headquarters for Geigy’s 
midwestern branch was at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, with a plant at Lockridge, 


tainers Limited. Representatives in all Principal Cities. 


PROFIT... 


BONUS CROSS-BLENDING 


The “X-Ray” illustration shows 
how the Marion Mixing Blades 
scoop-lift, tumble and constantly 
crossblend for the most uniform 
mix possible. 


For Complete Infor- 
mation and Details, 
Write: 


895 1lth Street 


in FERTILIZER MIXING! 
FORMULATE YOUR OWN 


SAVE with a... 


UP TO 50% INCREASE IN FERTILIZER 
SALES PROFITS! With a low cost, depend- 
able Marion Mixer, you can almost double 
your present Fertilizer profits. Case histories 
in our files prove it! Now you can custom 
mix any Fertilizer formula for any field 
requirement ... produce an absolutely 
uniform formula that will pass the most 
rigid analysis. The simple but efficient 
design of the Marion Mixer with its 
exclusive mixing and blending action 
will turn out a consistent formula, 
batch after batch, no matter what the 
requirements. The MARION will mix 
any formula with absolute accuracy. 
Cylinder shell is %4” steel for long life. 
Dodge-Timken roller bearings. Rugged 
construction. Cylinder shell also avail- 
able in durable 3%” steel if desired. 


THE MIXER THAT GUARANTEES UNIFORMITY! 


RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 


MARION, IOWA 
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REDUCTION IN VEGETABLE ACREAGE ASKED BY USDA 


WASHINGTON — Acreage - mar- 
keting guides for 1955-crop summer 
and fall vegetables for fresh use, 
summer melons, vegetables for proc- 
essing, sweet potatoes and late pota- 
toes were issued Jan. 31 by the U'S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Reductions of 1% in total acre- 
age for fresh summer vegetables, 
1% for fresh fall vegetables, 12% 
for summer melons and 1% for 
vegetables for processing were rec- 
ommended. The guide for sweet 
potatoes is a planted acreage equal 
to that in 1954. The planted acre- 
age guide for late potatoes is 5.5% 
less than the acreage planted in 
1954. 


The guides are part of an annual 
series. Guides for winter and spring 
vegetables were announced by the 
department in August and Novem- 
ber, 1954. (See page 2 of the Aug. 30 
issue of Croplife and page 2 of the 
Nov. 29 issue.) 

Issued seasonally prior to plant- 
ing time the guides are designed to 
assist vegetable growers in planning 
production. Action by growers on 
the department’s recommended acre- 
ages is voluntary. 

In the aggregate, the 1955 guides 


for 16 fresh summer vegetables total 
494,490 acres to be available for har- 
vest (compared with 499470 acres 
for harvest in 1954); for 15 fall vege- 
tables the guides total 269,500 acres 
to be available for harvest (com- 
pared with 271,600 acres in 1954); 
and for two summer melon crops 
the guides total 393,200 acres to be 
available for harvest (compared to 
445,570 acres in 1954). 


The guides for vegetables for 
processing and sweet potatoes are 
on a planted acreage basis. For 
nine vegetables for ‘commercial 
processing the guides total 1,682,- 
455 acres to be planted (compared 
to 1,699,130 acres planted in 1954), 
and for sweet potatoes the plant- 
ed acreage guide is 354,000 acres 
(equal to the acreage planted in 
1954). 


The late crop potato acreage guide, 
by states, amounts to a national total 
of 1,023,500 acres (compared to 1,- 
083,400 acres planted in 1954). With 
average yields, the probable produc- 
tion from the guide acreage woud 
be 272 million bushels of potatoes. 
This would be about 5% less than 
production in 1954, but the supply 


should be sufficient to meet all 
known requirements. . 

A more detailed report, “1955 Acre- 
age-Marketing Guides, Summer and 
Fall Vegetables for Fresh Market, 
Summer Melons, Vegetables for Proc- 
essing, Sweet Potatoes and Late Po- 
tatoes,” will be available for dis- 
tribution through the state agricul- 
tural extension services at an early 
date. 


Joseph J. Burbage in 
Monsanto Research Post 


ST. LOUIS—Dr. Joseph J. Burbage 
of Miamisburg, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the re- 
search department of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Inorganic Chemicals 
Division, it was announced recently 
by E. G. Somogyi, division research 
director. 

Mr. Burbage has been director of 
Mound Laboratory at Miamisburg 
which Monsanto operates for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. He will 
take up his new duties on March 1, 
making his headquarters at Everett, 
Mass., where he will assume admini- 
strative repsonsibility in the divi- 
sion’s research activities. 


makes satisfied, 
repeat-order 
customers 


non-leaching 


Nitrogen used for early spring application (and 
for fall and winter too) should be non-leaching 
Ammonia nitrogen. Then, when the heavy spring 
rains come, little or none is lost through leaching. 
Your customers will appreciate it and you'll 
build future demand for nitrogen if you sell non- 
leaching USS Ammonium Sulphate for direct 
nitrogen application. And be sure too that your 
mixed fertilizers derive a good portion of their 
nitrogen from USS Ammonium Sulphate. 


— 


- 


Stock up NOW for bigger, wee spring denna 


All indications point to increased nitrogen sales 
. with the emphasis on earlier appli- 
cation this spring for earlier growth. Most states 
are pushing extensive pasture-improving pro- 
grams that call for a lot more nitrogen. In addi- 


this year.. 


tion, the efforts of agricultural authori- 
ties for increased usage of nitrogen are 
bearing fruit. Last year the sale of bal- 
anced ratio fertilizers—such as 10-10-10 
—showed greater percentage increases 
than other mixtures. The trend to nitro- 
gen should be even stronger this year. 

Order your supply of USS Ammo- 


nium Sulphate right away so that you won’t 
miss out on any of those early spring profits. 
USS Ammonium Sulphate is kiln-dried so that 
it’s always free-flowing . . . won’t cake and clog 
in customers’ spreaders. And it’s less corrosive 
than similar materials. USS Ammo- 
nium Sulphate is packaged in strong, 
moistureproof bags for easy handling, 
safe storage. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour 
TV program presented every other week by United 
States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time 
and station. 


USS AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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Fertilizer Handling Problems necessor in 

nstitute’s Ca 

Increased demand for liquid ferti- > Penningto 
lizers means proper equipment ith the Agi 
for bulk handling if you and your Pennsylvania 


dealers are going to meet com- 


petition and show a profit. lew York 
One kind of tank—the rubber- 
lined tank—has been proved most hedules 
economical and dependable. 
Acme-Fisher has had long experi- 
ence in this field, supplying lead- senlonia't val 
ing chemical companies with stand- b 11 
ardized acid-handling equipment. 
Write, wire or phone for quota- ociety. 
tion on your needs. We fabricate The meetir 
our own steel, save two profits on arbide and | 
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K, Hampson Retires 
Canadian Manager 


Potash Institute 


WASHINGTON — E. K. Hampson 
tired Jan. 1 from his position as. 
adian manager for the American 
bigsh Institute, which he had held 
the Institute’s formation in 
qj Hampson’s long career in ag- 
qiture started with his graduation 
ith a B.S.A. degree from the Uni- 
rsity of Toronto in 1915. Following 
his he was an agricultural repre- 
ntative with the Ontario Depart- 
vent of Agriculture for four years 
4 then professor of field husbandry 
4 soils, Kemptville Agricultural 
school, for nine years. From 1928- 
935 he was Ontario Representative 
ot N. V. Potash Export, My. 
Mr, Hampson has served on many 
bovincial committees dealing with 
snadian agriculture. He is a past 
resident of the Agricultural Insti- 
ite of Canada, a member of the 
Memical Institute of Canada, the 
erican Society of Agronomy,. Soil 
bience Society of America, and the 
\merican Association for the Ad- 
ancement of Science. 
Mr. Hampson will continue to 
nake his home in Hamilton, Ont. His 


ems necessor in the managership of the 
mstitute’s Canadian office is Dr. Roy 

ferti- Pennington, formerly connected 

pment vith the Agronomy Department of 

d your Pennsylvania State University. 

t com- 

a ew York ACS Section 

ibber- 

hedules Meeting 

BNEW YORK — “Basie Considera- 


tad ons in Development of Agricultural 
ster emicals” will be discussed at the 
eb. 11 meeting of the New York 


pment. ection of the American Chemical 

quota- ociety. 

pricate The meeting, to be held at the 

fits on abide and Carbon Bldg. here, will 
ke the form of a “symposium in 
iniature.” Discussions will be based 
h investigations conducted by the 

Thompson Institute for Plant 

7 esearch, Inc., Yonkers, N.Y. 

7 Moderator will be Dr. George L. 
cNew, managing director of the 
stitute. Dr. McNew will open the 

symposium with a discussion on 
‘The Pesticide Market, Present and 

BER “Weed Control by Growth Regulat- 

ig Chemicals” will be discussed by 

J . A. E. Hitchcock and P. W. Zim- 

ferman. Regulation of plant growth 

., Ky. d flowering will be the topic of Dr. 
J, Vlitos in a talk entitled “Plant 
uxins in Regulation of Plant Growth 


nd Flowering.” 
Interactions be tween fungicidal 
emicals, fungus spores and host 
fants which have been studied for 
ferric dimethyldithiocarbam- 
e, 2-heptadecyl-2-Imidazoline, mer- 
» Silver and cerium will be cov- 
‘din “Tracing the Mechanism of 
tion of Fungicides” by Dr. L. P. 
Hiller and S. A. E. McCallan. 
H. P. Burchfield will talk on “A 
netic Method for Measuring Ac- 
m of Different Insecticides.” 


mith-Douglass Has Good 
Record in 1954 


NORFOLK, VA.—Smith Douglass 
' €njoyed its second-best safety 


cord during 1954 accordi 

ord 
BMouncement by Vernon “Gornt, 
4 ad director, The accident fre- 
yne Agri y rate for 1954 was 3.92 as 


eared to 7.92 for 1953. The com- 

Ys record was established 
only the frequency 
Says that the number 
accidents in S-D plants 
| hit July 26 to Dec. 16, 
<a ‘hich more than a million 
Were Worked. This is 300.- 
thours more than the g.eatest 
°Viously worked in any one 
, Vithout a lost time accident, 
reports. 


You Can Sell Them | 
Thompson-Hayward DED-WEED 
with Confidence, because... 


You know that DED-WEED represents the latest 
advance in agricultural chemistry. Every DED- 
WEED product is farm-tested...of proven effectiveness 
...economical to buy...and easy to use. 


Whether a customer wants to control weeds in field or 
pasture, there is a Thompson-Hayward DED-WEED 
formulated for his specific need. Sell DED-WEED for 
troublesome weeds. Sell DED-WEED for woody 
growth and hard-to-kill weeds. 


Stock up now on the formulations of Thompson-Hay- 
ward DED-WEED, needed in your locality. Be ready 
to meet the demand that is bound to come soon. 


Our Local Staff Can Help You and Your 


Customers Thompson-Hayward maintains warehouses of 
our own and sales offices in 18 different cities. The Thompson- 
Hayward headquarters nearest you is staffed with men who know 
your particular local conditions and what products will serve your 
customers best. Don’t hesitate to call the Thompson-Hayward 
office nearest you at any time for advice on any agricultural chem- 
ical problem. 


OFFICES and WAREN 
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Faithfully 
Serving 


Agriculture 


for More 
Than 
37 Years 


THE 
COMPLETE LINE 
OF 
THOMPSON - HAYWARD 
AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL 


Dieldrin Spray WE-15 
Aldrin WE-25 
Heptachior E-2 
Tri-6 (BHC) 
Ded Tox (ODT Products) 
 Phosfume (Parathion Products) 
"Toxichior (Chiordane Products) 
Phenacide (Toxaphene) 


FLY SPRAYS 
Dairy Cattle Spray 
Methoxychior 
Malathion 
Lindex (Lindane Products) 


Pyrtox Products for Dai 
Cattle and Food Processing Pia 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES | 
(Containing Penta) 
Termi-trol 
Permagard 


Fumigas 
Weevil Kill 


DISINFECTANTS 


Animal Dip (Coal Tar) 
Septigard 


RODENTICIDES 
(Warfarin Products) 
 Rat-Trol (Bait and Concentrate) 


CRUDE DRUGS 
VITA-RICH FEED 
FORTIFIERS 


MIN-RICH TRACE 
MINERALS 


POULTRY AND HATCHERY 
SUPPLIES 


‘SEED DISINFECTANTS 
INOCULATORS 
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Inorganic Chemical 
Output in November 
Higher than Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — November 1954 
production levels of industrially im- 
portant inorganic chemicals in the 
U.S. were generally lower than those 
reported for the previous month but 
higher than for the corresponding 
month of 1953, according to informa- 
tion compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census and collected in cooperation 
with the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 

Declines from October 1954 were 
reported for 29 of 51 chemicals, while 
the output of 20 was higher. In com- 
parison with the November 1953 
data, the November 1954 reports 
show increases for 25 chemicals and 
decreases for 11. 


Among the heavy volume chemi- 
cals, sizeable gains over the pre- 
- ceding month as well as over the 


November 1958 levels occurred in 
the production of synthetic anhy- 
drous ammonia, ammonium nitrate, 
ammonium sulfate, phosphoric and 
sulfuric acids. 


The November 1954 output of the 
alkalies, soda ash, caustic soda and 
potash, also exceeded the quantities 
produced for the corresponding month 
of 1953. : 

Inventories at the producing plants 
during the month showed gains for 
27 chemicals while the quantities on 
hand, at these sites for 22 products 
declined. 


Florida Consumption 


TALLAHASSEE — Fertilizer con- 
sumption in Florida during December, 


- 1954, totaled 166,547 tons, according 


to the Fertilizer Statistical Division 
of the Florida Department of Agri- 
culture. This total included 119,545 
tons of mixed fertilizer and 47,002 
tons of materials. 


Modern Methods Boost 
Wisconsin Farm Output 


MADISON, WIS.—From a subsist- 
ence level farm to a farm bringing 
in a gross income of $12,000 to $15,- 
000 a year—that’s the result of ten 
years of renovating and remodeling 
work at the Electric Research Farm 
near Madison. 

The 144-acre farm was badly run 
down when purchased in 1945. Then 
two agricultural engineers at the 
University of Wisconsin, L. A. Brooks 
and F. W. Duffee, went to work to 
show what modern methods can do. 

First step was to make the fields 
more productive. 

Lime and fertilizer were added, 
gullies repaired, weeds brought un- 
der control, pastures torn up and 
reseeded and fences moved to make 
field work with modern equipment 
more effective. 

Today the farm supports 30 cows 
and 12 head of young stock. 


. .. is roughly one cubic foot of NITROGEN 
gas. Floating free in the air this nitrogen can’t 
add to America’s agricultural or industrial 
wealth. But Grace Chemical Company has 
opened a plant in Memphis, Tennessee, that 
“fixes” atmospheric nitrogen in the form of 
two very versatile compounds—ammonia and 
urea. (Shown in the photo are prills—tiny 
beads—of urea containing the equivalent to 
the amount of nitrogen gas between you and 


this page. ) 


Fixed in this way, nitrogen can enrich our 
crop farms, our livestock, and our homes— 


HANOVER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


experience. 


COMPANY 
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For AMMONIA and 
UREA look to — 


GRACE CHEMICAL 


CHICAGO, ILL. ° 


through its use in fertilizers, feed supplements, 
and the manufacture of products ranging from 
toothpaste to television cabinets. 

Output of the $20,000,000 Memphis plant 
will be 72,000 tons of nitrogen a year. It will 
provide industry and ; 
agriculture these two 
forms of nitrogen from a 
dependable source— 
backed by a world of 


ey 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


GEORGIA MEETING 
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(Continued from page j ) R et 
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tilize for maximum crop productic 

“Farmers are going through a ¢ 
mendous change,” said Mr. Ding 
He said that bankers in rural an 
should look on farming as a bus; 
instead of a way of life. 


Henry Cohen, Moultrie, 
banker, said his bank attempts 
analyze loan applications fr 
farmers just as it would loan ; 
plications from merchants. 


Mr. Cohen said he was distre 
about crop conditions this co 
year in South Georgia which exp 
enced its worst drouth in more t 
70 years this past summer. He poin 
out that a lot of farmers stil] n¢ 
rain even this late in the winter 
son, 


Dr. George E. Smith, professor 
soils, University of Missouri, spe 
ing at the society’s annual bang 
backed up Mr. Sutton’s stateme 
regarding the need for better fert 
zation in crop production. He jill 
trated his talk with colored slides 


During the business session of 
annual meeting the society memb 
voted to purchase 1,000 large hag 
bills giving the 11 recommended f 
tilizer grades. These handbills 
be put up in appropriate places p 
to the planting season. 

The society members also pas 
a resolution calling on the state q 
partment of agriculture to publ 
in its weekly agricultural newspaj 
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andbills 
places Dill xgRA SALES—Elmer Brooke, shown here in his salesroom, finds that 
issuing a news bulletin is an effective way of getting customers into the 
also pas Farmers Grain & Lumber Co. at Sycamore, Il. Mr. Brooke, manager of 
he state Gil the firm, maintains an orderly appearance in his salesroom and numerous 
‘ to PUDIEM customers commend him on this practice. Mr. Brooke gives every farmer 
. Ne€WSPalil whose name is mentioned in his news letter a gift if he calls for it in person. 
izer SraGil it has been found to be an effective sales promoter. 
fertilizat 
ion of ma 
Elmer's Letter’ Builds Ext 
same, Letter Builds Extra 
and Che e k e d é 
as ciel Business, Makes Friends tor 
» a close. e e e 
» win qlllinois Retail Dealer 
unization 
lected Org in the Sycamore, Ill. area farmers | of the paper which shows its friendly 
Midville, @ have been receiving “Elmer’s Letter” approach. 
man for @™ for five years, and they like it and “George Johnson has purchased 
agronont™ lok for it once a month. Elmer’s | 2%d taken possession of, and is living 
Experim@Ml Letter is published by the Farmers | 0” the farm formerly owned by Emil 
named Grain & Harker. Emil bought and is living on 
by Elmer S. Brook ™ the farm once owned by Frank Lee 
aiieen J y Elmer S. Brooke, manager of the | east of Sycamore where Raymond 
: company. Larson has been residing.” 
lowing This mimeographed publication, “We try to get the names of some 


sometimes running as large as four 

single sheets, mimeographed on both 

sides, and stapled at the top, goes 

to approximately 600 farmers in the 

trade area. Fertilizer, farm chemicals 

and other farm needs get a fine play 

In this popular publication. Mr. 

Brooke states that the news letter 

y helps his firm get more business, and 

that farmers are always telling him 

and his employees that they want “The name of our fertilizer seems 

this or that, advertised in Elmer’s | to be on everyone’s lips. Every day 

Letter, we hear remarks like the one Elmer 

Mr. Brooke has his own mimeo- | Carlson made to the effect that he 

graph equipment, including the print- likes three kinds of fertilizer quite 

ing machine, the pens and stencil | well but our brand is his first choice, 

ST! boards, ete., required to do a first | and then left an order with us for 

Class job. Most of the time the news | five tons of 3-12-12-18-7-1. If you 

1ONS and sales messages are typed right | haven’t read in previous issues - 

onto the stencil and printed thus, | Elmer’s Letter what the 18-7-1 (26% 

but often Mr. Brooke likes to give | extra) over and above the 3-12-18 

- @ ‘he publication a personal touch by | (27%) is, please give us an oppor- 

ESTER lettering in some of the copy. tunity to explain it to you. Order 

work, but Mr om mere tore In fact the farmer who looks over 

to the office and do it at night. One | every issue of es ee 

8 T j time he did an entire front page of | Ceives many buying suggestions, such 


the news ] wi i ae 
Py S letter with hand lettering, “Need nitrogen? You’ve seen the 


ads in farm magazines on the new 


local folks in each issue and if you 
find your name in it, be sure to stop 
in at the office and call our attention 
to the fact and take home a nice 
gift. It is our way of saying ‘Thanks 
for your patronage’.” 

Mr. Brooke tells his trade area 
friends much about various products 
in his letter. For example, an article 
on fertilizer said in part: 


ES ‘oy it was a good job which got a 
ot of comments. 


— non-acid forming ‘A-N-L’ ammonium 

ne Mr. Brooke says that it costs | nitrate limestone fertilizer. See sam- 

Write to only 112¢ to mail each copy of the | Ple in office. . .” 

. | hews letter. He has pes letter A good example of a small ad used 

ica dressed individually. In this way in the bulletin is: 

)RADO the personal touch reaches the at- “Arasan treatment is popular. Out 
tention of the farmer who sees that | Of nearly 15 tons of seed sold so far 

wate this firm took the trouble of get- we have practically no orders which 
ting his right n d add do not want their seed treated with 

lo 44 Insec- ame an ress on Lane We ha old 

Request. * personal mailing list. Arasan—a disinfectant. We have s 


this product for four years now and 
(Continued on page 19) 


Here is a quote from one column 


RINGING THE 


Merchandising Hints for The Retailer 


Let There 
Be Light 


6 Golden 
Rules 


Profit 
Slogans 


A well lighted store makes it more attractive and in- 
viting to people. It is said that one of Wanamaker de- 
partment store’s slogans is, “What people see they buy.” 
A clean, attractive, well lighted store is a big asset to 
selling merchandise, The use of cards suggesting benefits 
and listing prices is a potent means of convincing the 
customer to buy. Displays in the middle of the store 
should be kept lower than those on the outside. 


Meeting today’s competition does not mean beating : 2 
price, a very successful retailer replied when asked to 
explain the reason for his firm’s growth. He continued: 
“I don’t worry about competition. I keep myself so busy 
there is not time to worry about competition. I always 
try to keep in mind those fundamentals we know but 
often neglect. Have the cleanest store in town with 
floors just as clean as those in your own home. Have 
the cleanest fixtures and cleanest windows. Keep the 
cleanest stock, with stock and shelves free of dust. Have 
the cleanest back room, especially when a large part of 
the trade comes in through the back way. Keep yourself 
as neat as possible and your employees will attempt to 
do the same. Maintain the friendliest store in town — 
friendly to every customer and all personnel. Be the 
quality store in town—have the best stock and change 
displays regularly. Have the best organized personnel, 
with everyone knowing his or her job as well as store 
policies. Be the first to congratulate a customer on a | 
big event in their lives, eg., birth of a child. Be the first 
in every new, worthwhile advertising promotion. Establish 
a good reputation—such a reputation that customers 
can say nothing but good to you, your personnel and 
your store. Such good words are worth more than all 
you can say about yourself in a page of advertising. 
Be alert to new promotional ideas. Exchange ideas with 
other retailers. Have salesmen watch for and tell you 
of successful promotions in other areas.” 


There are six “golden rules” of good customer relations, 
according to a sound-slide film, “Five Important Min- 
utes,” produced by the Ralston Purina Co. They are: 
1. Greet a customer promptly; 2. Call him by name; 
3. Smile at him; 4. Find out what he 
wants and get it promptly; 5. Make 
sure he knows how to use it, and 
6. Thank him and invite him back. 
The customer appreciates a prompt 
“hello” when he enters the store. It 
makes him feel he’s in a friendly 
place, the film points out. Everyone 
is pleased when he is called by name. 
This makes the customer feel im- 
portant and at home. A _ cheery, 
friendly smile shows him you're glad he came in the 
store. “May I help you” or a similar phrase conveys a 
sincere desire to serve. For top results the customer must 
know how to use the product correctly and never fail 
to thank him and invite him back, whether he bought 
merchandise or not. 


If you are looking for short, punchy profit slogans 
that rhyme and desire to post them around your store 
for the benefit of your salesmen and clerks, here are some 
suggestions: Quality goods are best to buy; Keep losses 
down and volume high. Mistakes that hurt your sales 
are rare, When each display is planned with care. On 
every item plainly say, How much the shopper has to 
pay. Proper use of colors gay, Helps to make your prod- 
ucts pay. Clean clerks in a clean store, Make shoppers 
want to purchase more. It takes space to make a sale: 
Too little room makes profits fail. A clerk who doesn’t 
use his head, Can put a business in the red. Records 
provide the tight control, Needed to reach the profit goal. 
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Doing Business With Pat 
you. But I still expect my $25 ,Jmbmped him ak 
no 2% discount either, like yoy ip procedure s 
> on my last insecticide sign.” bp duplication 
i Oscar only glared at him. ders on the 
- / - could get 
Gil glanced at Tillie, then saiq soil 
- e AAr a low voice. “Oscar, you neg ange for shor 
some full siz dow! 
ner and Dagmar that I made m cos 
Hl self, “> you know what you s 
rae ” mean. em in a clo 
About a half hour after Oscar | Oscar yelled. “Right on this table ] “Well, it’s a nice sign, ain’t it? 
Schoenfeld arrived for work at the | with other booklets on everything in | Gil asked angrily. And T'll bet Pat They get quite a kick out of them, hem caledie 
fertilizer and farm chemical store | the fertilizer and farm chemical | knows what he’s doin’! You guys cn an 
in which he was a partner with Pat field. And then Pat goes and spends | seem to be selling lots of fertilizer Oscar’s lips got thin. “I’m 4 ake 
McGillicuddy, a truck drove up to| $25 for a sign like this which tells | last couple of years. And neither of | gpectable married man,” he said. [aU act 
the warehouse doors. The truck was the same thing. Ach! Is he going | you looks starved.” “I know,” Gil said patiently. “a apped — 
owned by Gil Dooley, long necked, | crazy again?” “The sign—yes, it’s all right, but | am I. But you can take a look atmmpomlets 8" 


_ jovial sign painter,-a very likeable 


fellow who chewed Copenhagen 
snuff, liked sports and told the big- 
gest fish stories this side of Canada. 

“Hi, Oscar,” called Gil, who sighted 
the pinch lipped partner watching 
him unload a big sign from his truck. 
“Give me a lift on this sign. Don’t 
look at me like I’m a rattlesnake or 
somethin’.” 

Oscar looked around quickly, saw 
that the employees were busy, and 
then he reluctantly took hold of one 
end of the big sign. “Are you sure it’s 
for this store?’ he asked with a 
growl of disapproval. 


“Sure thing,” puffed Gil. “Now 
jest let’s hustie it into the sales- 
room. Pat ordered this sign, and 
he wants it here today—.n good 


shape.” 


Immediately Oscar’s face got a 
little red, and his blood pressure went 
up quite a few points as it always 
did when he discovered that Pat, the 
sales promotion minded man of the 
firm, had ordered something. 

“Signs! Sales promotion!’ snorted 
Oscar, “Just to make work for fel- 
lows like you. How much are you 
charging us for this sign?” 

Gil Dooley set down his end of 


- the big 5 by 6 ft. heavy cardboard 


sign with wooden frame, shoved his 
Copenhagen wad into his left cheek 
with. an experienced tongue, and 
drawled quietiy. “Listen, fella, I take 
pride in my work. It’s worth every 
cent I charge. Signs are useful. They 
help promote business.” 


“How much is it?” asked Oscar 
relentlessly. 

“For Pat, it’s $25,’’ Gil said slowly. 
“If you had ordered it, I would have 
charged $40 at least. Take a look at 
it. It’s a beauty, even if I have to 
say so myself.” 

Oscar paled a little at the price. 
The cost-watcher of the firm, he al- 
ways hated to pay any bill, even when 
due. He saved paper clips, rubber 
bands, old clasp envelopes, etc.— 
anything which could be used a sec- 
ond time, in his obsession to hold 
down costs. 


“How to take a soil sample!’’ he 
shrieked, when he saw that that 
was what the attractive sign was 
about. The sign copy showed a 
farmer taking soil samples from 
various sections of his farm, The 
headline said “Have Your Soil Test- 
ed Now. Here’s How to Do It.” 


Other copy said. “Start the year 
right by getting soil samples proper- 
ly. Bring them to us and we’ll have 
them tested for you at a small fee. 
Then buy your quality fertilizer from 
us based on expert recommenda- 
tions.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” asked Gil 
Dooley in a puzzled way, while Tillie 
Mason, the plumpish bookkeeper, 
reached for an ulcer powder to allay 
a queasy stomach, always aggravated 
by quarrels. 

“We've got lots of booklets to tell 
farmers how to take soil samples,” 
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d 0 now and then, can’t you?” He 
scar, it over.” 

Think 1 


Pat came in later, Oscar 


ut When deat 
25 him about the big sol 

“dl ce pres ure sign. He told him about 

sign.” duplication of publicity, about the 

‘im. siers on the table and that the 
could get the National Fertilizer 

hen said j nS soil testing movie free of 

You neeilimarge for Showing to customers. And 

my shops would be saved. 

© full sid pat sat down, removed his hat and 

Ava nned. “Oscar,” he said, “How you 

Made the costs. Sure, there’s truth 

Ww what MMB what you say. They are excellent - 

closet anf jets and we want farmers to have 


of the boydlh.m and read them. But we've got 
t of them#M se salesmanship to get them to 
bke them and read them.” 


babies,” 

aa “you act like they are es, 
oa a apped Oscar. “If they don't use the 
at and read them, it’s their 


hard luck.” 


“No, it’s ours,” persisted Pat. 
“The farmer who takes soil samples 
and takes them right and has the 
soil tested, will buy our fertilizer 
in the recommended quantities. 
Then he’ll get better crops and 
we'll sell more fertilizer.” 


“I still say the sign is wasted,” 
Oscar said stubbornly. 

“By putting that sign on the wall 
today and leaving it up for many 
months,” Pat said patiently, “we are 
going to call soil testing to the at- 


tention of every person who comes. 


into the store whether he likes it or 
not. He’ll see the sign, be reminded 
of soil testing and urged to get start- 
ed. Without the sign, not too many 
farmers would be reminded of it so 
often. That sign will start the ball 


rolling: for soil testing and better 
fertilization for many farmers.” 
“Bah,” said Oscar, going back to 
his desk, orderly as any in town, 
and picked up one of his six carefully 
sharpened pencils. “If you are going 
to spend money so recklessly I’d bet- 
ter check the discounts again to see 


if we can make up part of the loss 
somewhere.” 


“There’s more to this soil testing 


story,” Pat said. “The county agent 
is going to give me samples of all 


the different types of soils found in 
this county, with typed cards naming 


the soil, its deficiencies in general, 


the type of crops best grown on it, 
etc. 


“I’m going to use these samples 
and signs in a window display. 
Many farmers will look over that 


tter Farp 


tilizer buying season . 


more profits. 
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The Biggest Advertising Campaign in 
the history of the fertilizer industry will be working 
for you this year, if you handle the ARCADIAN 
line. Big, colorful advertisements in many leading 
farm magazines, steady farm radio promotion, and 
local newspaper advertising at the peak of the fer- 
. . never before has any 
fertilizer company given their dealers such a tre- 
mendous advertising boost. ARCADIAN is spend- 
Ing big money to help you make more sales and 


Fast-stepping changes in agriculture are bursting 
the seams of old-line selling to farmers. ARCADIAN 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. , 
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fertilizer products are as modern as tomorrow’s agri- 
culture. New and better fertilizers and new and 
better equipment for applying them faster at lower 
cost are building a big, new market among your 


customers. ARCADIAN advertising is helping you 


to capture this market, if you handle the modern 
ARCADIAN line. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE this great, new 
sales opportunity. Mail this coupon NOW! 


checked at the left. 
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display, too. Between those soil 
samples and this big sign on the 
wall, I have a hunch many farmers 
will bring in samples to have 
tested.” 


“How much will the county agent 
charge for this?” Oscar asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“Not a cent,” Pat replied. “He is 
glad to cooperate for such a display 
helps farmers to farm more effi- 
ciently.” 

“Huh,” grunted Oscar. “That's bet- 
ter. I’ve got no objection to ideas 
that we don’t have to pay for. But 
don’t let them take up too much of 
your time so you don’t have any 
time for collections. There’s a big 
list on your desk right now—been 
layin’ there for two days!” 

“I know, I know,” sighed Pat. “I'll 
have to get after them—maybe to 
morrow.” 


High Fertilizer 
Profit-Use Level 


Set in Minnesota 


ST. PAUL — Although nearly 300,- 
000 tons of commercial fertilizer 
went on Minnesota cropland in 1954, 
farmers could advantageously use six 
times that much in yield-hiking and 
soil improvement. 


This is the estimate of two Uni- 
versity of Minnesota soils authori- 
ties, William P. Martin and Harold 
E. Jones. Mr. Martin is head of 
soils, Mr. Jones is extension soils 
specialist. 


In an article in the latest issue of 
Minnesota Feed Service, a University 
Agricultural Extension Service publi- 
cation, they point up recent trends 
in fertilizer use. They include: 

Because of a state law enacted in 
1949 that field crop fertilizer contain 
not less than 27% plant food and 
because of strong industry coopera- 
tion, plant food in mixed fertilizers 
increased from 26% in 1949 to 36% 
in 1953. 

In 1940, phosphate was the main 
fertilizer. Although it’s still import- 
ant, potash and nitrogen are coming 
into wider use. In 1950, only a few 
thousand acres of received 
straight nitrogen. But in 1954, more 
than half a million Minnesota acres 
got nitrogen, either as sidedressing 
or broadcast before planting. This in- 
crease came from a strong education- 
al program showing nitrogen’s value 
in incerasing corn yields and was 
helped by a large buildup of nitrogen 
supplies. 

Widespread use of anhydrous am- 
monia and nitrogen solutions along 
with solid forms of nitrogen has 
sparked a new multi-million dollar 
Minnesota industry—the custom ap- 
plication of nitrogen and other fer- 
tilizer. 

Progress in fertilizer recommenda- 
tions by the university’s Agricultural 
Experiment Station has been as rapid 
as the growth of fertilizer sales. In 
1945, for example, recommendations 
for corn on fields low in organic mat- 
ter and which had no legumes or 
manure for two years were about 
40 to 50 lb. plant food per acre. This 
meant 100 to 125 Ib. 4-24-12, 5-20-20, 
or 8-16-16 in the row at planting. 

A similar field now is recommended 
for 175 to 200 Ib. plant food per acre 
— some broadcast before planting, 
some as row starter at planting, some 
as nitrogen side-dressing at second 
cultivation. 


FARM POPULATION DOWN 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Texas’ farm population is now lower 
than at anytime since the 1870's. 
Only 13.7% of the state’s total popu- 
lation resides on farms and ranches. 
The number of farms has dropped in 
the last four years from 332,000 in 
1950 to 281,000. 
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How to Identify 


In the larval stage, the insect is in the form 
of a worm about an inch in length, varying 
in color from brownish to greenish. It is the 
larva that is found within the ear of corn. 


Damage Done by Earworm 


When small, the larvae feed downward, fol- 
lowing the silks into the ear tip. Serious 
damage to the ear frequently results from 
their feeding and from the fermentation or 
molds that follow. The insect also attacks 
cotton as a bollworm, but cotton is not its 
preferred food. Its total damage to both 
cotton and corn runs into many thousands 
of dollars annually. 


Habits of Earworm 


The moth lays its eggs usually on the corn 
silks and these eggs hatch in from 2 to 8 
days. As the larvae grow within the ear, they 
| leave the ear, enter the soil and enter 
their pupal stage. From this, the moth 
emerges. The development from egg to adult 
takes about 30 days in midsummer. Pupae 
produced in late summer or in the fall, may 
pass the winter in the soil and become moths 
the following spring or early summer. Usu- 
ally two generations are developed annu- 
ally in the north, but in the south there may 
be five generations or more. 
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BUG THE WEE 


Mr. Dealer Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Control of Corn Earworm 


Sweet corn can be protected by spraying an 
emulsion comprising 3 qt. 25% DDT emulsi- 
fiable concentrate and 2.5 gal. white mineral 
oil with enough water to make 25 gal. (In 
smaller quantities, one fourth pt. DDT 
emulsifiable concentrate and three fourths 
pt. mineral oil with water to make a single 
gallon of spray.) Timing is of great impor- 
tance since the pest must be reached by the 
insecticide before the worm gets inside the 
ear. A suggested schedule is offered by USDA 
as follows: Apply spray to the ears one day 
after silks appear in the field and again two 
days later. A third application two days after 
the second, usually increases the control. 
Only enough of the spray should be used to 
wet the silks. Approximately 25 gal. of spray 
is enough for a single acre of corn; a gallon 
will take care of a plot about 17 by 100 ft. 
A spray similarly prepared, says USDA, can 
be applied to the entire plant to reduce “bud- 
worm” damage by the earworm to sweet 
corn before tasseling and silking. This spray 
should include only 1% gal. mineral oil in a 
25-gal. lot. For application on a commercial 
scale, USDA suggests use of a high-clearance 
power sprayer with hollow-cone nozzles ad- 
justed to give adequate but not execessive 
coverage of the ears. 


Drawing: of corn earworm furnished Croplife through courtesy of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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ESOTA DEALER—Robert Johnson, left, assistant manager of the 


Sleepy Eye, Minn., branch of the Minnesota Liquid Fertilizer Co., is shown 
layove with a customer, who points out his farm on an office map. 


Information Rack, Filled With 
Fertilizer Literature, Boosts 
Sales for Minnesota Dealer 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


Farmers who come to the Sleepy 
ye, Minn. headquarters of the Min- 
nesota Liquid Fertilizer Co., and ask 
about liquid nitrogen’s value as a 
fertilizer, perhaps with some skepti- 
cism in their tones, are handled 
courteously by Dwayne D. Thoreson 
and his staff. 


To facilitate the spreading of in- 
formation, Mr. Thoreson has built an 
information rack in the firm’s office, 
which is well stocked with a wide 
range of fertilizer literature. 


Prominent in this rack are the 
current farm magazines. On them 
appear markings in red pencil such 
as “Page 34” or “Page 87,” etc. 
These markings refer to articles in 
sectional and national farm publi- 
cations detailing the use of liquid 
nitrogen and the results obtained. 


Mr. Thoreson and his staff use 
such marked farm magazines in the 
firm's sales program. It takes only a 
mnute to open a farm magazine and 


FIRST TIME 
EVER OFFERED 
Complete 


6RO-GREEN 


Foliage DIETENE 


LIQUID FERTILIZER] 


Manufacturing Plants and 
Formulation Franchises for 
Local Areas 


Plant installations completely engi- 
neered and equipped. 


Storage and tank truck unite— 
eld storage tanks and applicators. 


laboratory testing and research. 


N ational advert 1 i 
available, 


H. D. CAMPBELL CO. 


answer the farmer’s question about 
liquid nitrogen by showing him the 
article, quoting the authority and 
pointing out the pictures. The cap- 
tions below the pictures usually tell 
the story in a nutshell and thus pro- 
voke the farmer’s interest. 


“We find these farm magazines 
very helpful in selling,” states Robert 
Johnson, assistant manager of the 
Sleepy Eye branch. “Some farmers 
who ask us questions have seen the 
magazines and the articles on liquid 
nitrogen. Others have not. In any 
case, it’s a powerful sales argument 
when we can show such authentic 
articles and pictures to back up our 
sales story.” 


The literature rack, also con- 
tains booklets from the various 
state universities on fertilizer facts. 


The Minnesota Liquid Fertilizer 
Co. also issues a seasonal bulletin on 
the activities of its company and the 
use of liquid nitrogen, a bulletin 
which each branch manager sends 
to farmers whom he has on his mail- 
ing list. The information rack at the 
Sleepy Eye branch also has many of 
these bulletins, free for the taking 
by any farmers. 

One of these bulletins contained a 
statement by B. W. Smith, president 
of the Minnesota Liquid Fertilizer 
Co., Minneapolis, on the increasing 
use of anhydrous ammonia on mid- 
western farms. 

Part of the statement read: 


“, . . Educational tests and ex- 
periments are an important part 
of our program in bringing farmers 
information on the best use of 
nitrogen, and our program recog- 
nizes the necessity of proper bal- 
ance of nitrogen with potash and 
phosphorus.” 


The company has bulk plants at 
Blue Earth, Fairmont, Farmington, 
Hutchinson, Gaylord, Jackson, Kas- 
son, LeSueur, Olivia, Kenyon, Pipe- 
stone, Slayton, Madison, Mapleton, 
Marshall, St. James, Waseca, and 
Windom, in addition to Sleepy Eye. 
Its service area grew from 6,300 
square miles in 1953 to 18,000 square 
miles in 1954. 

At Sleepy Eye the growth of the 
use of liquid nitrogen sales is seen 


from the fact that in 1953 the firm 
had orders to cover 400 acres, while 
up until May, 1954, orders for 4,000 
acres were on hand. 

Mr. Johnson reports that often a 
farmer will want to try the applica- 
tion of anhydrous ammonia and stage 
a test on 30 or 40 acres the first 
year. Then if this works out, he will 
double or triple the acreage fertilized 
the second year. 


Out of Sleepy Eye the firm works 
several applicators and also rents 
two. The company sells applicating 
machines as well and finds that many 
farmers are considering the idea of 
eventually owning their own applicat- 
ing equipment. 

The rate of liquid nitrogen ap- 
plication in this area is approximately 
40 Ib. per acre on small grain and 
about 60 lb. on corn, 


Triple Mixtures 
Demonstrated at 
Nebraska Conference 


LINCOLN, NEB. — A demonstra- 
tion of mixing herbicides, insecticides 
and fertilizer was one of the high- 
lights of the annual Nebraska Weed 
Conference, held here recently. 

The demonstration was performed 
by Paul F. Sand, Neal E. Shafer and 
Melvin K. McCarty of the University 
of Nebraska Agronomy Department. 

One phase of the demonstration 
showed that the various chemicals 
can be mixed successfully only if 
mixed in the proper sequence. 

Mr. Shafer demonstrated the prop- 
er mixing of pentachlorophenol-oil 
and water emulsion. 


Fertilizer Helps 
Corn Champion 


CHICAGO—A “pantry-full” of nu- 
trients, plus good soil structure and 
plenty of organic matter combined 
to help Willard C. Kirk win the title 
of North America’s “Corn King” at 
the recent International Hay and 
Grain Show of the International 
Livestock Exposition here. 

Mr. Kirk, who farms 335 acres 
near Jeffersonville, Ohio, credits a 
“put-back” program of soil replen- 
ishment that builds and maintains 
the fertility level, with a major part 
in making his victory possible. 


of four. 


The 1954 championship corn was 
grown on a field plowed out of an 
alfalfa sod last spring. Before seed- 
ing, Kirk disced in 100 Ib. of am- 
monium nitrate. Then in the row he 
added 250 Ib. per acre of a complete 
fertilizer. The soil had been previ- 
ously fertilized by regular additions 
of plant food to preceding crops in 
the rotation. : 


Mr. Kirk had about 175 acres 
in corn, with yields that averaged 
close to 90 bu. per acre. 


He reports that fertilizer use is in- 
creasing steadily in his home com- 


munity of Fayette County, Ohio. 


treated with fungicide. 


25 Seed Treater F. 


ISOTOX 25 


Insure against 
for only J6c per acre 


ISOTOX 25 Seed Treater F controls 
wireworms, seed corn maggots, and other 

soil insects— also gives added disease - 
protection at planting time 


It’s the most effective and economical seed treatment 
you can buy! For only about 16¢ per acre ISOTOX 25 
Seed Treater F gives you dollars upon dollars of crop 
protection from wireworms, seed corn maggots. Also 
gives added disease protection to seeds previously 


Over 5,000,000 acres have been treated with 
ISOTOX Seed Treater during the past five years, prov- 
ing to thousands of farmers that ISOTOX brings top 
germination ... insures bigger yields, healthier stands 
...Saves “extra” seed costs...saves time and labor of 
replanting due to insect damage. Last planting season, 
more than 20,000 new farmer users specified ISOTOX 


For low-cost “life insurance” for your crops — insist 
on ISOTOX —the pioneer seed treater — designed ex- 
clusively for seed treatment. Recommended for corn, 
soybeans, beans, cotton and many other crops. 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


RIG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
(Offices throughout U.S.A.) 


T.M.’S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ISOTOX 
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Michigan State College pointed out 
in a recent bulletin the importance 
of using improved practices to cut 
the unit cost of production on farms. 
As an example, the college says that 
by applying 200 Ib. fertilizer per acre 
as top dressing, instead of the pres- 
ent 55 lb. average, farmers could 
increase alfalfa- brome grass hay 
yield from the current 1.8 tons to 
2.4 tons. 

* 

Chemical brush control methods 
have been tried at the Red Plains 
Conservation Experiment Station, 
Guthrie, Okla. since 1945, the Okla- 
homa Experiment Station reports. To 
date, the most effective winter treat- 
ments have been with low-volatile 
esters 2,4,5-T. Concentrations of 11 
Ib, 2, 4,5-T in 100 gal. diesel oil ap- 
plied as a basal-bark treatment be- 
tween Dec. 15 and March 15 have 
proved most successful, Similar re- 
sults have also been obtained with 
low-volatile esters of 2,4-D applied 
at twice the above concentrations. 


* 


Fertilized wheat came through the 
1954 drouth with flying colors, re- 
ports Dr. Floyd Smith, agronomist 
of Kansas State College. He says 
yields on fertilized plots averaged 39 
bi. per acre compared to only 26 bu. 
on unfertilized fields. 


This meant an extra 13 bu. of 
wheat per acre from the fertilized 
fields. These extra bushels, says 
Dr. Smith, gave farmers a return 
of $2.50 for every dollar they in- 
vested in soil improvement. 


Dr. Smith reports that hot, dry 
weather hampered wheat growing op- 
erations in many parts of Kansas 
last season, but in spite of these un- 
favorable conditions, the wheat re- 
sponse to phosphate and potash fer- 
tilizer, was “fabulous,” he said, Ni- 
trogen fertilizer nearly doubled 
wheat yields in North Central Kan- 


sas. 
* 

Rebuilding “underprivileged” pas- 
tures can be a profitable farm opera- 
tion in 1955, reports Dr. G. E. Smith, 
University of Missouri agronomist. 
Permanent pastures, says Dr. Smith, 
are the most neglected of all farm 
crops. Much of the Midwest’s pasture 
land was low in fertility in the be- 
ginning, or it has been exhausted by 
constant cropping. 


As a result, he says, it is produc- 
ing low yields of poor quality for- 
age. Dr. Smith reports, however, 
that an investment in pasture im- 
provement can pay big returns. 


Hay yields have been increased 
from less than one ton per acre to 
more than six tons by adding high 
nitrogen fertilizer in college experi- 
ments and demonstrations under 
practical farm conditions. In many 
Midwestern demonstrations meat pro- 
duction has been increased from less 
than 100 lb. to more than 500 Ib. per 
acre when fertilizer was added. 


Dr. Smith says that increasing at- 
tention is being given to the use of 
nitrogen along with phosphate and 
potash to keep a proper balance of 
grasses and legumes in the pasture 
growth. Soil tests can be a guide in 
determining the amount and kind of 
nutrients needed, according to Dr. 
Smith. 


Low crop yields and lack of top 
grade-quality in beef calves current- 
ly head the list of farm income “soft 
spots” for North Dakota farmers, in 
the opinion of H. W. Herbison, North 
Dakota Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Service marketing economist. 


small grains, flax and corn,” Mr. 
Herbison says. “But, the other half 
falls into two groups of nearly equal 
size in which (1) normal yields times 
price just about equals production 
cost, and (2) yields times price fails 
to meet production costs. 

“In years when rust or drouth low- 
ers the potential crop yields for all 
North Dakota farmers, this situation 
becomes more aggravated. Price 
alone is not the answer to the basic 
problem of below-average crop out- 
put per acre. The answer must come 
from weed control, fertilizer usage 
and cultural practices already demon- 
strated to be effective in every coun- 
ty of the state the past five years.” 


“About half our crop producers * 


have brought yield performance up 
to the point where they’ve had a 
chance for profit in recent years from 


Farmers can protect themselves 
with low-cost insurance against feed 
shortages, by getting higher yields 
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of forage from their pastures 
cording to Myron A. Bachtel, 0 
State College agronomist. H. $2 
that such “insurance” involves th 
steps: 


build up the soil’s fertility jey, 
for higher pasture yields; 2—7 
use of well adapted winter-harq 
alfalfa strains resistant to disease 
8—Grazing and harvesting m; 
agement.that gives you maximu 
returns from every acre. 


the University of Wisconsin, says jf 
all right to spread lime on frozé 
ground or on top of a light coati 
of snow. There’s little danger of | 
runoff. 


1—An investment in fertilizer 


* 
C. J. Chapman, soils specialist 
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as more 


these two top insecticides! 


In AN AMAZINGLY short time the sales of aldrin and dieldrin 
have skyrocketed. There’s a good reason! Both of these power- 
ful insecticides are already approved as top controls of many 
kinds of crop pests . . . and constant research keeps uncovering 


more and more uses all the time. 


The ever-growing list of approvals for aldrin and dieldrin 
means greater sales opportunity for you . . . a year-round 


market and profitable turnover. 


aldrin controls 
such soil pests as: 


rootworms 

wireworms 

white grubs 

green June beetle larvae 
European chafer grubs 
sugar beet maggots 
Japanese beetle larvae 
onion and cabbage maggots 


aldrin controls 


these pests above the ground: 


boll weevils 

fleahoppers 

rapid and tarnished plant bugs 
thrips e cutworms 
grasshoppers 

stink bugs 

alfalfa weevil larvae 

fall armyworms ... and others 


An aldrin seed treatment controls these pests: 
e@ seed corn maggots e wireworms e sugar beet maggots 


And aldrin plus DDT is recognized as a top control for bollworm:s 
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sTILLWATER, OKLA. — Results 
the 1954 fertilizer demonstration 
, conducted by the Oklahoma 
tension Service provides striking 
idence that proper use of fertilizer 
, offset the drop in net income 
wheat despite a reduction in 
eage because of crop controls. 
The results of the program, with 
rich representatives of the fertilizer 
Mustry cooperated, are summarized 
y Wesley Chaffin, extension agrono- 
st, and Gaylord Hanes, assistant ex- 
nsion agronomist, 
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Wheat Can 


\Hset Income Drop Caused by 
ontrols, Oklahoma Tests Show 


Their report divides Oklahoma into 
three areas, and yield and response 
data are presented for each area. 

A portion of the report follows: 

The response of wheat to fertilizer 
treatment was good in 1954 in most 
sections of Oklahoma. The percentage 
increase in yield varied in different 
areas of the state due to timeliness 
of spring rains. 

Area I is made up of Lincoln Coun- 
ty, which showed an average increase 
in yield of 54% at ten different lo- 
cations in that county. 


The average yield was increased 
from 28.9 bu. per acre without fer- 
tilizer, to 36.6 bu. where fertilizer 
was applied at a cost of $9.68 per 
acre. This $9.68 average investment 
in fertilizer gave an increase in net 
profit of $19.20 per acre, or a re- 
turn of about $3 for each $1 in- 
vested in fertilizer. 


The proper use of fertilizer will 
more than off-set the drop-in net 
income from wheat due to acreage 
control. One hundred acres of fer- 
tilized wheat produces the same net 
income as 145 acres not fertilized, as 
shown in Table 1. 


Table 1—Net Income and Acreage Com- 
parison in 


Area I 
Cost of 
No. Treat- Gross pro- Net 
acres ment income duction income 
145 None $7,658.90 $1,740.00 $5,918.90 


100 Fertilized $8,088.00 $2,168.00 $6,920.00 
100 None $5,280.00 $1,200.00 $4,080.00 


Long-lasting 


controls such pests 
as these: 


| 


dieldrin 


To help you formulate aldrin and diel- 


drin, Shell provides the finest in tech- © 
nical service . . . and field representa- 
tives who work with growers, county 


agents and extension entomologists. 


Also, powerful advertising, at the right 
i Cotton pests Turf insects time, helps you make sales. Write for 
boll weevils od beetl bs ° 
0 the very latest in technical information 
* fleahoppers * lawn chinch bugs on these two outstanding insecticides. 
¢ and others sow bugs and others 
: 
7 . Public Health pests Vegetable pests 
ieldrin e tuber flea beetles L AT T i 
dieldrin... 
yverin and others and others 
for household pests! 
lieldrin Now . . . dieldrin is approved and avail- 
Fruit pests able to formulators for private-brand 
and others phere of roaches, silver fish, carpet beetles, ants, 
epale westerncutworms 
, | ticks, and wasps. Take advantage of this 
round: new profit opportunity. 
Seed Treatment 
* true wireworms ¢ false wireworms 
ant bugs * seed corn maggots 
——_ SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
P. O. BOX 1617, DENVER 1, COLORADO 
lworms Atlanta Houston New York San francisco St.Louis Jackson, Mississippi 


Area IT is made up of an area of 
the state east of a line running south 
from eastern Woods County through 
eastern Cotton County with the ex- 
ception of Area I. This area showed 
an average increase in yield of 45%. 

The average yield was increased 
from 19.5% bu. per acre, where no 
fertilizer was used, to 28.2 bu. where 
the proper fertilizer treatment was 
made. This 8.7 bu. per acre increase 
was produced at a fertilizer cost of 
$4.90 which increased the net profit 
an average of $14.32 per acre. This 
shows a return of nearly $4 for every 
$1 invested in fertilizer. 


Table 2—Net Income and Acreage Com- 
parison in 


Area Ii 
Cost of 
No. Treat- Gross pro- Net 
acres ment income duction income 


146 
100 


None $6,292.60 $1,752.00 $4,540.60 
Fertilizer $6,232.00 $1,690.00 $4,542.00 


100 None $4,310.00 $1,200.00 $3,110.00 
Table 3—Net Income and Acreage Com- 
parison in Area III 

Cost of 
No. Treat- Gross pro- Net 
acres ment income duction income 
122 None $3,985.62 $1,464.00 $2,521.62 


100 


ae Fertilizer $4,066.00 $1,524.00 $2,542.00 


$3,271.00 $1,200.00 $2,071.00 


One hundred acres of fertilized 
wheat will produce the same net 
income in Area II that can be re- 
ceived from 146 acres without fer- 
tilizer. It should also be noticed in 
Table 2 that the cost of producing 
this one hundred acres of fertilized 
wheat is smaller than production 
cost for the 146 acres without fer- 
tilizer, thus maintaining net income 
and at the same time, lowering the 
cost of production. The average 
cost of producing wheat without 
fertilizer was 61.5¢ bu., as com- 
pared to 59.9¢ bu. where fertilizer 
was used, 

Area III includes that area of 
Oklahoma west of a line running 
from eastern Woods County, south 
through eastern Cotton County. Fer- 
tilizer demonstrations in this area 
showed an average increase in yield 
of 23%. 

The average yield without fertilizer 
was 14.8 bu. per acre as compared 
to 18.4 bu. per acre where the proper 
fertilizer treatment was made. This 
increased yield meant a net increase 
of $4.72 per acre, or a return of $2.32 
for every $1 invested in fertilizer. | 

This is a smaller return on the 
fertilizer dollar than in 1953 when it 
was $5.30 in Area III for $1. In 1952, 
the demonstrations showed a return 
of $4 for $1. 

Although the return on the ferti- 
lizer dollar in Area III was only 
$2.32 for $1 last year, this is nearly 
as great a return as received from 
all other production expenses (land 
preparation, seed, drilling, and har- 
vesting) which was $2.73 in return 
for every $1 invested. 


None 


161 Bu. Yield Wins 
Minnesota Contest 


ST. PAUL—Erling Burtness, Cale- 
donia, Minn., has been named winner 
of the X-tra Yield Corn Contest con- 
ducted by the University of Minne- 
sota’s Agricultural Extension Service 
and the Farmer magazine of St. Paul. 

Announcement comes from Harold 
E. Jones, extension soils specialist at 
the University. Second place went to 
Donald and Joyce Ericson, Goodhue, 
Minn. 

Mr. Burtness achieved a 93 bu. per 
acre increase on his X-tra yield corn 
plot over a check plot that didn’t 
receive the careful fertilization and 
other wise practices. The check plot 
yielded 68 bu. per acre, the X-tra 
yield plot 161. 


TIME FOR NITROGEN 
COLUMBIA, MO. —Nitrogen can 
be applied to wheat at any time now 
with little or no loss, says O. T. Cole- 
man, extension soils specialist at the 
University of Missouri. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6191—Rodent 
Poison Dispenser 


The Solvit Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced new developments in its 
product called by the trade name, 
Kelly’s “See-In’” Rodent Cafeteria. 
The unit holds one quart of liquid 
poison, 6 Ib. of dry poison or both 
at one time. An inspection window 
permits ease in checking bait con- 
sumption. The unit is 7% in. high, 
12 in. wide and 12 in. long. It can be 
attached to the floor. Constructed of 
galvanized steel, the unit has a bot- 
tom, preventing spillage on the floor. 
For more complete details check 
No. 6191 on the coupon and mail it 
to this newspaper. 


No. 3662—Ad 
Reprints 

Transichrome Co. has available new 
literature on its full color transparen- 
cy process which explains a new spe- 
cial introductory offer and quotes re- 
duced rates for quantity copies. These 
transparencies are made from actual 
ad reprints, tear-sheets or any other 
printed matter with full color fidelity, 
the company states. Shadow box, 
socket, cord and plug for point-of-sale 
display are also available. Certain 
changes in copy are possible with this 
method, it is explained. To secure 
more complete details check No. 3662 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3661—Sales 
Leaflet 


A four-page leaflet, listing 25 “ideas 
to help make more sales,” has been 
developed by Kelly-Read and Co. 


Copies of the leaflet are offered at 


no cost. They cover such points as: 


Planning your working time; the im- 


portance of the first minute with the 


customer; 


making yourself under- 
stood; asking for the order, and keep- 


ing promises. To secure the leaflet 
check No. 3661 on the coupon and 


drop it in the mail. 


No. 5063—Broad- 
easter 


The Farmer Feeder Co., Inc., has 
designed its new Farmer electric 


No. 3661—Sales Leaflet 
C No. 3662—Ad Reprints 
0 No. 5055—Fumigant 

No. 5063—Broadcaster 
No. 5067—Grain Cleaner 
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broadcaster so that it can be mount- 
ed on a tractor (front or rear), truck 
or jeep. It operates off any 6-volt 
battery. According to the manufac- 
turer, this broadcaster evenly dis- 
tributes all varieties of seed (includ- 
ing Brome), sowing up to 20 acres 
per hour and covering areas up to 
30 ft. wide. Push-button operation is 
made possible when the unit is draw- 
bar mounted. Only three bolts and a 
single wire are used to mount the 
unit, ready for operation. All motors 
are sealed against dust and, in addi- 
tion, are factory lifetime lubricated. 
To secure more complete details 
check No. 5063 on the coupon and 
mail it to this newspaper. 


No. 5091—Heating 
Tape 


The Miller Manufacturing Co. has 
announced new developments in its 
product called by the trade name, 
Little Giant No-Freeze heating tape. 
Suitable for poultry and livestock 
fountains, as well as for various uses 
in industrial plants and factories, the 
product is claimed to resist oil, 
grease, mild acids and alkalies; can 
be operated continuously at temper- 
atures up to 176° and works off an 
AC or DC light socket. It is claimed 
to be shockproof, fireproof and water- 
proof and has a self-contained elec- 
trical unit. The retail price quota- 
tion begins with a 6-ft. size. For more 
complete details check No. 5091 on 
the coupon and mail it to this publi- 
cation. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted here 
to help keep retail dealers on 
rotational circulation informed 
of new industry products, lit- 
erature and services. 


No. 5083—Magnetie 
Pulley 


The Homer Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of the Homer Her- 
cules permanent magnetic pulley, de- 
scribes this product’s applications and 
features in a new illustrated 8-page 
bulletin, PY-260. These pulleys auto- 
matically remove tramp iron from 
feeds, chemicals and other materials, 
and separate ferrous from non-fer- 
rous materials, the bulletin states. 
The bulletin includes diagrams, per- 
formance data, specifications and 
a guide for selecting proper size. To 
secure the bulletin check No. 5083 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6196—Bag Valve 


A newly designed inner sleeve 
valve for multiwall paper fertilizer 
bags is being introduced by the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. The “Mr. Little” sleeve 
valve, named for its inventors, is dis- 
tinguished by the patterned creases 
in the valve sleeve and the design of 


the sleeve itself. It functions in my. , other t 
the same manner as a check 
in a water pipe, which permits the cing and 
water to flow freely in one 
but not in the other. A company re Fochure col 
Port claims that “It practically elim 
inates leakage and gives maxim bovator, fir 
sifting protection.” The valve’s fas byailable acc 
action on the packing spout anufacture 
the product out of the valve pocket request: 
which reduces. the chance of mois and 
ture getting into the bag through thd lp obtain th 
“wick” action of hygroscopic prod 
ucts, it is claimed. To secure mora rr 
complete details check No. 6196 on,mMNO- 61 
the coupon and mail it. The Diam 
a 16- 
No. 5070—Bulk ontribt 
any cher 
Transport indus 
Now available is Baughman Manu-4N'|5 Portrai 
facturing Company’s bulk transportfil lected ful 
body, called by the trade name, Bulk-Mmtisements P 
mobile, which has a capacity of 780MMMin recent i 
cu. ft. Other models are available infMMterpreted ir 
lengths from 15 ft. to 33 ft., withilie diverse 
body sides up to 36 in. high. Feeds MMpny’s che 
fertilizer and many other diverse—™m£ystries. Ch 
materials can be transported, states pon, send i 
the company. Discharge rates vary—MM, copy of th 
from %.to two tons per minute, de-MMwithout cha 
pending on the weight of the ma-M- 
terial Four discharge attachmentsMNg, 61! 
are available: 1. Screw conveyor; 2. 
belt and bucket elevator; 3. belt con.qg bookle 


veyor, and 4. distributor for spread- 


W 
ing purposes. Among the body’s fea- ar fu 
tures are full hydraulic operation for for tre 
both body conveyor and discharge ac- blicht, bro 
cessories, compartmented body for spot aa t 
multiple deliveries, externally operat- tuck Chemi 
ed compartment doors and co, Ti 
lined, all welded body with largeM tains ir 


heavy-gauge body hatches. To secure 
more complete details check No. 5070 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 5084—Level 
Indieator 


A descriptive folder about a level 
indicator called Bin-Vue has been 
prepared by its manufacturer, Con- 
vair, and is available without charge. 
The folder contains construction di- 
agrams, photographs, descriptions and 
price information about four models. 
The four are the standard, heavy 
duty, explosion proof and high tem- 
perature models. The indicator is suit- 
able for powdered, granular, lumpy 
and wet materials and slurries, the 
folder states. To obtain the folder 
check No. 5084 on the coupon and 
drop it in the mail. 


No. 5067—Grain and 
Seed Cleaner 
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Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., an- 
nounces the production of a dual pur- 
pose cleaner, type PDm, offering 
high capacity at low power consump- 
tion. As a pre-cleaner the capacity is 
15 tons an hour and five tons as 4 
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describing 

facturer states that the machine 1s vie and 

highly adaptable. It can be installed the catio 

in any building, with one or several haha 

floors. Feed can be directly from 4 iat 

bin, through spouting, or by elevator a r gn 

while power can be from an in built io b sur 

motor, line shaft. To secure more 

tails check No. 5067 on the coupony 
and drop it in the mail. 

No. 6194—Catalog on@No. 51 

Mixers 


The Rapids Machinery Co. has re 
cently released a two color descrip 
tive brochure covering its line of 
fertilizer mixers and accessory eqwP- 
ment. Featured in the brochure 4 
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. types of mixers and a 
bailed illustration explaining the 
Fang and blending action of the 
Pion mixers. The balance of the 
A hure contains information and 
ns of the small batch mixer, 

finisher, and lists other 
accessories for the fertilizer 

gnufacturer. Copies are available 
P request. Check No. 6194 on. the 
upon and mail it to this newspaper 
to obtain the catalog. 
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No. 6197—Brochure 


red a 16-page brochure. depicting 
the contributions made by the com- 
pany’s chemicals to agriculture and 
other industries. The booklet, called 
“5 Portraits in Print,” contains 15 
glected full-page, four color adver- 
tisements published by the company 
in recent issues of magazines. In- 
ways in which the com- 
pany’s chemicals are helping in- 
justries. Check No. 6197 on the cou- 
pon, send it to this publication and 
a copy of the brochure will be mailed 


without charge. 


No. 6198—Fungicide 


Booklet 


A new booklet describing the 
orchard fungicide, called Phygon- 
XL, for treating apple-scab, blossom 
blight, brown rot and cherry leaf 
spot, has been published by Nauga- 
tuck Chemical, Division of U.S. Rub- 
ber Co. The booklet, titled No. 32, 
contains information about Phygon 
formulations, dust application on 
fruits such as apples, cherries, peach- 
es, prunes and plums and spray ap- 
plications on these same fruits. Gen- 
eral information on handling the 
product, its composition and ad- 
vantages are also included. Check 
No. 6198 on the coupon, clip and 
mail it to receive the booklet. 


No. 6195—Catalog 


A complete catalog of equipment 
and supplies needed in the operation 
of anhydrous ammonia bulk stations 
and distribution points has been 
issued by the Pasley Manufacturing 
& Distributing Co. Nearly a hundred 
items are described and illustrated 
in detail in the 50-page booklet. The 
catalog also contains a handy NH, 
safety section which includes (1) 
properties, (2) vapor pressure facts, 
(3) safety precautions and (4) chem- 
ical properties of ammonia at various 
temperatures. For a copy of this 
catalog, please check No. 6195 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6192—Weed 
Killer 


A new service bulletin on the bor- 
ate weed killer, called by the trade 
hame, Tronabor, has been issued by 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
in connection with the product’s use 
under asphaltic paving in such cases 
a arports, highways, parking areas, 
Playgrounds and other similar appli- 
cations, The new service bulletin aug- 
pats information on Tronabor con- 
nee in a previously-issued bulletin 
ane its uses in oil fields, along 
tn oad rights-of-way, along fence 
: *s and other farm and industrial 
Pplications. The bulletin describes 
on Product as a non-poisonous, non- 
“ sive borate weed killer that 
sterilizes soil beneath a 
fe surface. Copies of either serv- 
Dulletin can be obtained by check- 


ing No. 6192 on the coupon and dro 
. 
Ping it in the mail. 


No. 5055—Grain 
Sant - 


a folder describing its grain fumi- 
“J Lethogas, has been prepared by 
arsons Chemical Works. Entitled 
“oy and Data on Parsons Letho- 
7 the folder tells how the prod- 
Works as a fumigant for grain 


The Diamond Alkali Co. has pre-' 


reted in words and pictures are _ 


weevil and certain other insects. The 
product forms a gas upon exposure 
to air, destroys by contact and gas 
fumes and is not a fire hazard, it is 
claimed. The product is sold in 5-gal., 
30-gal. and 55-gal. drums for use in 
larger structures and in %-gal., 1-gal. 
and 5-gal. cans for farm use. Facts 
about Kilane residual spray, an in- 
secticide spray, are also included in 
the folder. Methods for the hand in 
hand use of Lethogas and Kilane to 
control weevils are outlined. To se- 
cure the folder check No. 5055 on 
the coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 6193—Conveyor 


A new conveyor, the Over-Track 
Unloader, is being manufactured by 
the Midstate Machinery Co. It is 


being used to unload bulk fertilizer, 
feed and other materials being 
shipped in covered hopper cars. Com- 
pany spokesman said one feature is 
that no hole has to be dug under the 
track, thus eliminating any water 
hazard. Also, this unloader makes 
it possible for the operator to spot a 
car and unload it anywhere he 
chooses, it is claimed. The photo 
shows the unit emptying a covered 
hopper car of rock phosphate. The 
P51 Unloader is inserted between the 
railroad tracks and the hoppers of 
the railroad car and fastened to the 


‘| car hoppers by means of flexible 


canvas connections. A _ dust-tight 
operation is claimed. The capacity of 
the P51 is 30 tons per hour of rock 
phosphate and other materials weigh- 
ing 90 Ib. per cubic foot. Complete 
information is available by checking 
No. 6193 on the coupon and mailing 
it to this newspaper. 


IRRIGATION IN TEXAS 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
A recent estimate shows that 14% 
of Texas cropland is irrigated and 
from it comes 35% of the state’s in- 
come from crops. Some 5,439,603 
acres on 33,937 farms located in 225 
Texas counties are now under irri- 
gation. 
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Fertilizer, Pesticide 
Aid Tomato Champ 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—John Dillman 
has been named 1954 Indiana tomato 
growing champion for his record 
yield in the U.S, “Won” Tomato Club. 
He captured the championship by 
producing 140 tons of tomatoes on 
6.92 acres, an average of 20.24 tons 
per acre. 

Fertilization of the field consisted 
of the following: approximately five 
tons of manure, per acre, was plowed 
under; 125 lb. of 60% potash was put 
on top of the plowed ground with a 
wheat drill and disced into the 
ground; 400 Ib. 4-16-16 fertilizer was 
applied to the gorund with a wheat 
drill just before seeding time; and 
350 Ib. 4-16-16 fertilizer was put in 
the ground with a corn planter at 
seeding time. 

Tomato plants were sprayed three 
times with D-14 Diathane. 


PASTURE WINNER 


CLEMSON, S.C.—L. C. Talbert, 
McCormick County, has been named 
first place winner in the 1954 Savan- 
nah Valley Green Pastures Contest. 
Winner of the $80 second prize was 
Hugh E. Whetstone, Orangeburg 
County. 


BEAIRD ANHYDROUS AMMONIA EQUIPMENT 


Since the introduction of anhydrous ammonia as a commercial fertilizer, Beaird engineers have worked closely 
with the industry to develop special equipment for handling this nitrogen-rich liquid fertilizer. Behind the Beaird 
line of anhydrous ammonia equipment is the experience of thirty-six years in manufacturing pressure storage 
vessels for the petroleum and chemical industries. 


PACKAGED STORAGE INSTALLATIONS 


Available on “Turn-Key” or “Install-it-yourself” basis 


Now you can install bulk storage for 
anhydrous ammonia as a complete pack- 
aged storage plant. You may order it as 
a “Turn-Key” job or on an “Install-it- 
yourself” basis. On “Turn-Key” jobs the 
entire installation, including all assembly 
and final inspection, is handled by Beaird 
service engineers. On “Install-it-yourself” 
installations, a Beaird service engineer is 
available for supervision after tank has 
been located on foundations and is ready 
for piping. 

Packaged storage plants may be 
installed with one or more tanks of the 
following sizes: 2,000, 3,000, 6,000, 
12,000, 15,000, 18,000 or 30,000-gallon. 


These tanks are manufactured in our Shreveport facto 


to simplify field work. 


ry and tested by X-Ray. Piping is pre-assembled 


Plant layout is planned to fit your individual needs and the entire installation engineered to meet 


state and code regulations. 


coat. 


PACKAGED STORAGE STATIONS — 3,000, 6,000, 
12,000 and 15,000-gallon. This patented Beaird development 
is delivered complete, ready to operate. Includes integral steel 
pontoon type foundations and all necessary fittings, pump or 
compressor and safety controls. 


TRAILER TRANSPORTS — twin-tank 5,400-gallon 
transport. Mounted on heavy duty tandem axle assembly. 
Smartly designed and finished in white enamel over primer 


TRUCK AND TRAILER TANKS — 500 and 1,000- 
gallon. 1,000-gallon tanks made. in 41” and 46” diameters, 
equipped with interior baffles and meet all state regulations. 
Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fittings for 
top, or bottom withdrawal. Hose assembly supplied upon 
request. Extra fill valve coupling for dual filling to cut filling 
time in half. Finished in white enamel. 


APPLICATOR TANKS — for mounting on applicator 
unit or tractor. Made in following sizes: 110, 150 and 200- 
gallon. Available unfitted or fitted with highest quality fit- 
tings. Finished in white enamel. 


Let us quote you on your requirements for 
anhydrous ammonia equipment. 


THE J. B. BEAIRD COMPANY, INC. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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llowa Farmers Expected 
To Boost Use of Soil 
Insecticides in 1955 


_AMES, IOWA—TIowa State College 
entomologists expect still more Iowa 
farmers to follow the practice of 
applying insecticides to the soil to 
control rootworm and other soil in- 
sects that harm corn. 


The entomologists estimate that 
about 14 million acres in the state 
received treatment in 1954. 


They believe more than 350,000 
acres were treated with starter fer- 
tilizer that had the insecticide in-— 
corporated with it. And perhaps half 
that amount received the insecticide 
as a direct application to the soil. 

Research men at the college are 
continuing their tests of this prac- 


tice under varying conditions around 
the state. Among materials they 
tested last year were aldrin, chlor- 
dane, dieldrin, endrin, heptachlor, 
toxaphene and lindane as a _ seed 
treatment. 

In general, they have found that 
the corn on treated soil yields a little 
more, stands better and is easier to 
harvest. 


SORGHUM YIELDS BOOSTED 

STILLWATER, OKLA.—Trials in 
1953 show that eastern Oklahoma 
soils need fertilizers to produce max- 
imum sorghum yields. Average yields 
of Darset in two locations were 34.9 
bu. per acre on plots receiving 40 Ib. 
P:O;, as compared to 22.4 bu. for 
plots receiving no treatment. The 
same treatment as above plus 40 Ib. 
K,O produced a further increase in 
yields in one trial at Bokchito. 


‘ 


For men interested in the 


ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


Here's help 


FREE 


You have an idea. You 
want to build a bulk plant 
for Anhydrous Ammonia; or 

increase the size of your present 


and local laws and regulations. 


and mail it today! 


Mr. B. C. Woodall, Sales Manager 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


NH; equipment. But you need help . . . skilled engineering 
help ... help that designs you a plant for your individual 
requirements while complying with existing federal, state 


ANCO gives you such valuable help absolutely free! 
From your idea, ANCO develops actual blueprints . . . 
supplies all equipment from storage tanks to safety equip- 
ment. So start the ball rolling! Fill out the coupon below 


Anco Manufacturing and Supply Co. 


Please send me your Bulk Plant Questionnaire for NH, 
Bulk Plants. Even though you help me develop my ideas 
for a plant, I understand that I am under no obligation to you. 
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ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


B. C. WOODALL 


Sales Manager 


ANCO 


MANUFACTURING & 
SUPPLY CO. 


ANCO 
MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 


East Archer * Tulsa, Okla. 


Complete stocks located at the 
following warehouses 


Omaha, Nebraska East St. Louis, Illinois 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SHOP TALK 


Mah OVER THE COUNTER | 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Merchandising Editor 

The problems of one individual fertilizer dealer are not mud 
different from those of his neighboring dealer. Many of these proj 
lems differ only in degree from state to state. . 

Whenever a dealer speaks out on these problems and gives } 
recommendations for correcting them he usually finds an attentj 
and sympathetic audience of dealers listening. It is good for the ; 
dustry to have dealers do some soul-searching because it can onl 
result in improved prestige and sales. One who has done some caref 
thinking about these problems is Floyd Bridger, Jr., Bridger Supp! 
Co., Jonesboro, Ark. He was asked to express his thoughts to regi; 
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trants at the Arkansas Fertiliz 
School at Little Rock, sponsored } 
the University of Arkansas and t 
Arkansas agricultural experimet 
station and agricultural extensiq 
service. 

Mr. Bridger had this to say: 

“I realize that the final goal th: 
we would like to reach is to ha 
the correct fertilizer in the corre 
amounts applied correctly to ead 
crop on each farm. The manufactu 
ers have done a good job in havi 
the correct mixtures available and 
know this is due to a lot of stud 


ery year 
iends. In I 
137% ha 
asan trea 
pu what s 


and work. The university and extermieo Klemm 
sion service have done a wonderf@§arman an 
job in getting the soil analyzed anf) say abou 
letting the farmer know what he haglfrasan on | 
and what he needs. As I see it thirms in th 
final link is the dealer. Mr. Broo 
i par at th 

Better Training air, where 
d lumber 

“What we need today is go00fiven a ere 
fertilizer dealers, who are quale of E 
fied to make recommendations base plped to b 


on the university soil analysis and 0 
the individual farms and the farme 
themselves. There must be a desi 
created for trained men to becom 
dealers or for the present dealers 
become better trained. Now I'm no 


In one 
ere were 
etirement 
he area, 
armers, |] 


going to try to tell you what halprinted in 
to be done just to help me as a dealMollowing | 
er, but what I would like more tha 

anything else is just to see the mone{j “We wis 
that the farmer spends in my count§Msidents t: 
for fertilizer is spent wisely, and Meased tha 
admit that I am not fully qualifie@MMfailing list 


€ will en 
elcome ai 
Vities of | 


to help him spend it wisely. 
“There are no doubt many dolla 
wasted on fertilizer each year bé¢ 


cause the dealer took the easy waf™™@ckly for 
out — you know the farmer neede bmers. 
one mixture but he said he wante@™ We fur 
another because that was what higgithe-groc 
pappy used and the dealer said-gg read ey 
‘What the heck, I don’t make any etter, as 
thing much on it either way and Hpmetimes 
do have the kind he wants so legmten looki: 
him have it.’ the usu 
said, 
i ays drivi; 
Suggestions 
“Here are a few suggestions OMMMs Grain , 
how we could be helped to becom@™ndoubted) 
better fertilizer dealers: br here— 
ith the ql 


1. The university might set up ré 
gional fertilizer schools for dea 
ers and really teach the dow 
to-earth features of the fertiliz 
business concerning recommend: 


tion. 
In addit 
rough th 
30 Uses 


tions, ete. 
2.The manufacturer then mig! 
require each of his dealers 
attend one of these schools P _ 
riodically and have a certifica 
of some sort showing his atten Me 
ance there—which might in » Pie 
self make quite an impressiO" 
the farmer .customer and aha 
him a little more confidenc’ 
the dealer recommendations. ate Co} 
8.The manufacturer then migl Nt foun 
increase his discounts and *!' BS in the 
volume discounts to 
added volume. Also he could in 


tablish some incentive for ‘@@R) 
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dealer to help the county agent 
secure soil samples. You will 
probably say that our discounts 
are now as large as they can be. 
x if so, then increase the price a 
in a little and cut the profit a little 
: pecause I think with a good deal- 
er program the manufacturer 
ean double his fertilizer sales. 
Some will say. that the farmer 
js paying too much now for his 
fertilizer. But I think it would be 
better to have a qualified ferti- 
lier dealer making recommenda- 
tions of proper fertilizer than to 
have a quack recommend noth- 


ing. 
“1 am not suggesting that these 
ings be put through @s laws be- 


1ese prof 


gives h 
-_attenti 
or the j 


Can onlflllhyse as we all know we have enough 
ne carefifilikws and regulations now. But one 
er Supplgimming is certain, and that is if manu- 
; to regigumeturers do this themselves and it 


Fertilzgmoesn't work, they can always change 
onsored 
as and t 
experime! 

extensid 


; as dealers become better qualified 
e will sell many more bags 
rrtilizer for them.” 


ILLINOIS DEALER 
(Continued from page 9) 

the corre 

ly to ecaqivery year it gains more and more 
1anufactui™miends. In Illinois an increased stand 
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f 137% has been noted in favor of 
asan treated seed. Let us read to 
ou what several local people, Mrs. 
e9 Klemm of Maple Park and Lloyd 
arman and Elmer Lindgren, have 
D say about the results from using 
asan on their grass seed on their 
rms in the past years .. .” 

Mr. Brooke has an exhibit each 
par at the Sycamore Mid-Winter 
air, where he shows fertilizer, feed 
d lumber products. This fair was 


y iS a great deal of publicity in an 


are qual ue of Elmer’s News Letter and 
tions base elped to bring in many farmers. 
ysis and 0 

he farme 


In one issue of Elmer’s Letter 


e a desi ere were mentions of removals, 


to becomfietirements and new ownerships of 
dealers he area, involving more than 30 
WwW armers. Names and places were 
what ha 


printed in the news letter, with the 


a dealMfollowing copy appended: 


more tha 
the mone 
my count 


“We wish to welcome all the new 
sidents to our community and are 


ely, and leased that we may add them to our 
y qualifie@Mhailing list. We do hope that every- 
ly. e will enjoy living among us, feel 
any dolla elcome and participate in the ac- 
1 year bagm@vities of this community and very 
easy wafm@lickly forget that they are new- 
rer 

he wante@™ We further hope that they get 
; what hig™Mthe-groove’ as the saying goes 
Jer said-@@"d read every issue of Elmer’s News 
make anygmetter, as it arrives each month. It 
way and #™P™etimes saves miles of driving 
nts so leM™en looking for the unusual as well 


be usual farming needs. As one 
y said, ‘I would have saved two 
if I had come here 

or 
estions Grain & You'll 
to becom@™ndoubtedly fing what you’re looking 
br here—and at reasonable prices 


wp the quality taken into consider- 
s for dea...” 
the dow In addition to advertising done 
e fertilize sh the news letter, Mr. Brooke 
ommend ad uses some newspaper copy. His 
aye. with many other dealers, 

en migt Sal manufacturers daily radio 
dealers tm min a nearby town with the 
chools pé *t and weather news. 
certifica 

atten¢ 
MORE SOIL TESTS 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Michi- 


ression 


and ¢iV@ll, armers are getting more con- 
i. About th i 

fidence ify Joh he value of soil test- 

ations. ite nN Shickluna of Michigan 


ollege’s soil science d 

epart- 

be ound that the 53 soil testing 

4 n the state tested 65,000 sam- 

lin) year. That’s compared to 
in 1953 and 26,000 back in 


en migl 
and giv 
encouris 
could 
e for t 


and I’m sure that if they can help . 


Treadle Sprayers 
Show Promise 
In Minnesota Tests 


A brief look into a fly-free future 
for beef cattle came from an experi- 
ment at the University of Minnesota’s 


. Rosemount Agricultural Experiment 


Station last summer. 

} A group of beef heifers were help- 
ing themselves to soothing jets of in- 
secticide from automatic treadle 
sprayers—and gaining weight far 
better than a “control” group not 
given the luxury. 

One group of four gained an av- 
erage of 25 lb. each from June 16 
to Aug. 9. Another group, not 
Sprayed, lost a pound each during the 
same period. 


The experiment was conducted at 


the University’s Beef Cattle-Grass- 
land Farm by L. K. Cutkomp, as- 
sociate professor of entomology. 
The treadle sprayers gave each 
heifer half a cc from each of two 
nozzles every time she came 
through on her way to or from a 
watering trough. An upper nozzle 
sprayed her back, a lower one her 
legs and flanks. 


The best spray. gave almost 100% 
elimination of horn flies. Heifers 
which gained 25 lb. average had only 
about one horn fly on each. But un- 
sprayed animals had an average of 
58 horn flies apiece. 


DELINTING PLANT 


EL PASO, TEXAS — The South- 
west Fertilizer & Chemical Co. on 
East Paisano Drive here recently 
opened a new acid delinting plant. 


| 


Indiana Fertilizer 
Consumption Grows 


CHICAGO—Indiana farmers used 
896,104 tons of fertilizer in the first 
six months of 1954, to boost crop 
yields per acre, cut costs of produc- 
tion and increase their profits, re- 
ports the Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee, in a statement sum- 
marizing statistics compiled by F. F. 
Quackenbush. This was nearly 80% 
as much plant food as was used in 
the entire fiscal year of 1953. 

Leading all other fertilizer ratios 
with 534,196 tons was the 1-4-4 ratio 
which includes fertilizer grades such 
as 3-12-12, 4-16-16 and 5-20-20. Sec- 
ond in rank with 147,751 tons was 
the 1-1-1 ratio, including fertilizer 
grades such as 10-10-10, 12-12-12 and 
8-8-8. 


How LION Helps YOU Sell 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


VY Two Giant Chemical Plants Assure the Supply 
V Advertising Helps Create the Demand 


As a retailer, you’ll find it to your advantage 
to sell Lion nitrogen fertilizers, because Lion’s 
manufacturing capacity and storage facilities 
assure a ready supply of top-quality ma- 
terials, and Lion’s consistent advertising 


pre-sells the Lion brand. 


Capacity? Lion’s two giant chemical plants 
are now in production, making Lion a leader 
in manufacturing the most popular and 
economical types of nitrogen fertilizers not 
only in the South but nation-wide. 


Delivery? Lion has constructed huge storage 
facilities to accumulate enormous stocks of 
the various nitrogen fertilizer materials. 

- Even when demand is intense, you can get 
Lion nitrogen products. 


Pre-selling? Lion’s continuous advertising 
does an effective pre-selling job for you with 


your farmer customers. See list below. 


Feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with the 
Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous 
ammonia. You’ll make sales easier, which 
means more profit for you. 


Look To LION—A Leader In Petro-Chemicals—For Nitrogen Fertilizers 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia 


Lion Aqua Ammonia ° 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


COMPAN Y 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


| 
Sige 
Lion party cuiturist 
AE 
Ranch- 
ofa Farmer 
Prairie Farmer mestead 
ing 
Lead 
TON : 
LION 
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To make farming a better-paying business... 


THREE YEARS before the Spaniards sank the 
battleship Maine in Havana harbor, the first V-C 
Fertilizers were supplied to American farms by a 
group of small manufacturers who had gotten to- 
gether and formed a company based on a new idea 
in the production and distribution of commercial 
plant food. 


For economy and convenience, V-C factories 
were to be located near the farms they served, and 
yet each factory was to benefit from the scientific 
research, skill, experience and facilities of a large 
organization. 


In 1895, the V-C aim was to make farming a 
better-paying business, by supplying farmers with 
better fertilizers at reasonable prices through reli- 
able, dependable dealers. V-C could prosper only 
if the farmers prospered. 


Sixty years later, this simple aim still guides 
V-C policy. With its network of 34 fertilizer fac- 
tories, its phosphate rock mines, its superphosphate 
producing units, its research laboratories and its 
staff of technical experts and agronomists, the 
V-C organization serves farmers from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic and from Canada to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Today there is a V-C Fertilizer for every crop 
on every soil. Each V-C Fertilizer is a rich, mellow 
blend of better plant foods properly balanced to 
supply the needs of the crop for which it is 
recommended. 


Through the years, V-C has constantly tested 
and developed new methods and new materials to 
bring more and more profit-making crop-producing 
power to the farms of increasing thousands of V-C 
customers. And the price of V-C Fertilizers has 


remained low compared to other things the farmer 
buys. 


Yet, fertilizer is only part of the story of V-C’s 
partnership with the farmer and the soil. V-C has 
constantly striven to develop new markets for farm 
products. V-C uses cotton cloth and kraft paper 
from farm pulpwood to make millions of bags each 
year. V-C uses nicotine extracted from tobacco 
in the manufacture of insecticides, the most famous 
of which is Black Leaf 40®. V-C research has 
created a new textile fiber from corn, known as 
Vicara®, now found in luxurious apparel for the 
whole family at fine stores everywhere. V-C uses 
other farm products in countless ways. 


In the years ahead, Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corporation will continue to rally every resource to 
the job of making farming a better-paying business. 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION e RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 


Albany, Ga. + Atlanta, Ga. + Baltimore, Md. * Birmingham, Ala. «+ Carteret, NJ. + Cincinnati, Ohio + Columbia, S.C. 


Dubuque, lowa + East St. Louis, Ill. + Fort Wayne, Ind. « 


Greensboro, N.C. * Hopkinsville, Ky. * Jackson, Miss. « Memphis, Tenn. 


Montgomery, Ala. + Norfolk, Va. * Orlando, Fla. « Richmond, Va. + Savannah, Ga. « Shreveport, La. * Wilmington, N.C. 


Direct Mail 
Builds Business 
For lowa Dealer 


Weat 
om Acti 
jt in M 

HIS 


A varied direct mail advertigj prought 
program is used effectively by MMM. bad weat 
Girton Farm Store, Mason cit sd in their 
Iowa, in selling feed, seed and felllminditions. 
tilizer. while the 

Glenn Harmon, manager, has a |iggmmagt Mid-Sou 
of 350 farmers in the area anq eather Was 
usually sends them a mailing twi@Mmaich still © 
a month, on the 10th and the 25+ ea. 

The reason for choosing these data Freezing W 
is that they do not conflict with oth¢ gipful to fa 
dates on which the farmer may g@™imyt more Tal 


monthly bills, etc. 
In fact, Mr. Harmon has usd 
other dates in the past, but has bee 


‘Farm grou 


convinced by results that the 10dMlMn a close V 
and 25th are best for his area. “Fa ature, wher 
ers have time to read our direct mafimmhaped UP — 
at those times,” he states, “and thagmmights law 4 
is important, if they are going (Mp set up 2 
buy.” o regulate | 
Mr. Harmon sometimes uses an of 
dinary postcard on which he mimed seen 
graphs prices, and then again he wi overwhelm 
use a larger cardboard sheet which wide rice 0 


measures 4 by 9 in. Because of jig state lesisl 
size this “jumbo” type postcard sorted © 
more attention from farmers, he ra Pant Boar 
ports. ations agai 
This firm has recently engaged i bollworm. 
a program of visiting farmers in t In West 
trade area. Mr. Harmon reports thallhictrict exte 
in previous years he could not mak reported th 
many calls on farmers due to preg eeping rut 
sure of business, but today’s markelecent rains 
conditions call for such outside worl@iermanent | 
he believes. Sales from this kind o 


“Cover 
outside effort are very promisinglihe best shi 
reports Mr. Harmon. b very long 

When it comes to credit, the firmfibre reportit 
has two prices. The cash prices ar@Myes they | 
quoted, but if a man wants credit h@ “for the 
is told that there is a 5% extra charg@tock ponds 
for carrying such an account. Whelfiip said. 
the matter is put to a customer lik@@ farming 
this he usually tries to pay cash. of Mississir 

“I don’t think a dealer will los@itandstill 
a good account through such a credifweather, a; 
program,” declares Mr. Harmon. “Th@iice speciali 
good farmer intends to pay and ca , 
usually pay at the time he buys if h 
plans it that way. However, the deadii rkans¢ 
beat is the fellow who will hesitat 
to buy when the credit charge i#Ammon 
pointed out to him. We always as} 
new accounts to give us references Plans M 
too, as a matter of course.” LEPAN’ 

Mr. Harmon and his staff like to b@third annu 
known as friendly folks. They anhydrous 
their utmost to make the farmer sessions 
at home when he comes to the storaiipavis of L 
While they aim to give him as QUICHE] Sneaker: 
service as he wants, they are alway Jack F. Cr 
ready to sit down and visit with him dent of ¢ 
It is not unusual to find five or SUM Institute 
farmers visiting in the roomy offic Beecher, a 
with Mr. Harmon, while the rest OMMof Arkans 
the employees are busy filling orders specialist 
It is through informal gatherings lik Miley, ext 
this that this firm is able to learn OM Asricultur 
individual problems and can mak@@jy 1, Blai 
suggestions to solve them. _ Arkansas. 

Most of the employee training 4 J.D. V 
the store is done during slack periods cal Co., W 
Mr. Harmon and his men will tall program. 
things over every day, and if custo W.0. 1 
mers enter, the meeting is stopPeGi president 
and resumed later. In this way, TM tion, 
night meetings for training 4 
needed. 

During the past few years the firm Arkanse 
has conducted a fall campaign on fe ne 
tilizer and has been able to sell man a ET 
extra tons and get payment upon Img ae 

| mediate delivery. They urge farme Pros an 
to buy fertilizer early so that it cal oe alk 
be properly cured by the time the a 
wish to use it in spring. Farm to far od rec 
visits in this connection have helpé A = }- 
to get these extra sales. 
fessors, 
Mite Research 
FORT COLLINS, COLO.—Dr. of hortic 


ler A. Woolley, associate professO@l plant phy 
of zoology at Colorado A&M, 4M The th 
been awarded a $1,400 grant by “SMM Baxter J 
National Science Foundation, WS'3iM has been 
ington, D.C., for equipment and C. 
nical assistance in investigations Gi Novembe 
Colorado beetle mites. Agriculty 
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4 Weather Brings 
om Activity to 
in Mid-South 


MPHIS — Farming activity in 
Mississippi and Tennessee 

prought to a standstill recently 
bad weather, extension officials 
sid in their weekly reports of farm 
ee the rains and icy weather 
+ Mid-South farmers indoors, the 
mathe? was beneficial to croplands, 
hich still need moisture in many 
pas. 

zing weather in Arkansas was 
spt to farmers in killing insects, 
Wt more rains still are needed, Ar- 
ansas Extension Service officials 


aid. 

ups in Arkansas are keep- 
ey watel on the state legis- 
ture, where two hot issues have 
aped up — one a proposed water 
hts Jaw and the other a proposal 
» set up a milk control commission 
» regulate milk prices. 


Arkansas rice farmers voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of nation- 
wide rice marketing quotas. In the 
sate legislature, a resolution was 
adopted callifig upon the State 
Plant Board to adopt stiffer regul- 
ations against the spread of pink 
bollworm. 


In West Tennessee, Judd Brooks, 
istrict extension agent at Jackson, 
reported that “cold weather still is 
eeping rural dwellers indoors, but 
recent rains have been beneficial to 
permanent pastures and small grains. 
“Cover crops and pastures are in 
he best shape they have been in for 
a very long time and many farmers 
are reporting heavy grazing on pas- 
ures they had thought were gone. 
“For the first time in many months 
stock ponds are beginning to fill up,” 
e said. 

Farming activity throughout most 
of Mississippi has slowed to a virtual 
tandstill because of extremely cold 
eather, agricultural extension serv- 
ice specialists said. 


a 


Arkansas Anhydrous 
Ammonia Group 
Plans Meeting 


LEPANTO, ARK.—Plans for the 
third annual meeting of the Arkansas 
Anhydrous Ammonia Assn. call for 
sessions Feb, 7-8 in Little Rock, G. E. 
Davis of Lepanto, secretary, said. 

Speakers for the session include 
Jack F. Criswell, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute in Memphis; Dr. R. L. 
Beecher, agronomist of the University 
of Arkansas; Bud Davis, irrigation 
specialist of Memphis; Woody M. 
Miley, extension soil specialist of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
M. L. Blair, chief boiler inspector for 
Arkansas, 

J. D. Wooten, Mid-South Chemi- 
cal Co., Memphis, also will be on the 
program, 

W. O. Melton of Trumann, Ark. is 


of the Arkansas associa- 
n, 


Arkansas Appointments 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Three 
hew appointments in the University 
of Arkansas’ Department of Horti- 
Culture and Forestry have been an- 


nounced by Lippert S. Ellis, dean | 


director of the College of Agri- 
4 — and Home Economics. George 
a radley and Ahmed A. Kattan 
been named as assistant pro- 
: Ts. Both will devote full time 
°Tesearch for the Agricultural Ex- 
Station, studying irrigation 
horticultural crops as it affects 
blant physiology. 
€ third new appointee is Marion 
’Xxter Jones of Booneville, Ark. He 
€n named instructor, replacing 
No Hendershott who resigned in 
1 ember to serve with the Arkansas 
cultural Mission to Panama. 
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CORN ALLOTMENTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


billion bushels in the commercial area 
this year. 


The commercial corn-producing 
area for 1955 results from the addi- 
tion of 5 and the removal of 34 
counties from the 1954 number. 


When corn acreage allotments are 
in effect, compliance with farm allot- 
ments is a condition of eligibility in 
the commercial corn-producing area 
for price supports. The law exempts 
the non-commercial corn area from 
allotments but provides that when 
corn acreage allotments are in effect, 
county loan and purchase agreement 
rates in the non-commercial area are 
to be % of the rates in the com- 
mercial area. Price support rates for 
the 1955 crop of corn will be an- 
nounced before planting time. 


Department officials also pointed 


Commercial County allot- 
State counties ments (acres) 
1954 1955 19654 1955 
4 0 138,820 
Dee 3 3 136, 
101 101 7,524,522 8,172,895 
out that compliance with corn See Since 89 89 3,823,293 4,160,233 
acreage allotments is a condition Ten aes 99 99 9,063,939 rae 
servation Program en 1414 09,6 
i he Mich. 29 29 1,048,923 1,175,622 
commercial corn area. Minn 584,326,951 4,738,682 
74 69 3,069.69 ,281, 
The following is a summary by | Nev. 83 61 6,088,904 
of the preliminary apportion 25 23 785,826 890,177 
ent of the 1955 commercial area | nN p.°°')) (4 1 89.493 96.478 
tabulation of county allotments by | 36 32 2,713,041 2,726,309 
states for 1954. Final county allot- 
ments for 1955 will be determined in | w.va.’!: 2 3 20,771 21.935 
cooperation with state ASC commit- | Wise. 36 361,586,807 — 1,780,488 
tees. Total ... 834 805 46,995,504 49,842,697 


THE MARKLEY LABORATORIES 
Max C. Markley, Ch.E., Ph.D.; H. S. Markley, B.Ch. 


Complete fertilizer testing service for manufacturers and mixers. 


312 Fourth Avenue South Lexington 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota Nebraska 


BUTLER offers 3 ways to profit 


22,000-gallon non-pressure 
bolted tank for bulk storage. 


from liquid nitrogen bonanza 


Welded low-pressure tank for bulk 
storage. In 12,000 and 22,000-gal- 


lon capacities. 


Welded low-pressure skid tank for 
on-farm storage. In 500, 830, and 
1000-gallon capacities. Other (with- 
out skids) from 100 to 1000 gallons. 


Take your choice! You can cash in on the country-sweeping 
liquid nitrogen solution boom with any or all of these Butler 
special alloy non-corrosive aluminum tanks for bulk or on-farm 
storage: 

1. Bolted vertical 22,000-gallon Butler tanks for non-pressure 
nitrogen solutions. 

2. Welded horizontal 12,000 and 22,000-gallon bulk storage 
tanks for low-pressure solutions. 

3. Welded horizontal tanks in 100, 270, 500, 830 and 1000- 
gallon capacities. The 500, 830 and 1000-gallon tanks can be ° 
factory-equipped with skids for on-the-farm storage or for 
transporting solutions from bulk station to farm. 


More and more farmers are applying nitrogen fertilizers in 
liquid form. It’s fast, and it’s low cost. So get in on this soaring 
market. Send coupon today for full information. 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. ¢ Galesburg, Ill. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Calif. ¢ Birmingham, Ala. « Houston, Tex. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
996A Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesoia 
1014 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 


Please send me full information on Butler aluminum 


Welded bulk tanks 0 Bolted bulk tanks 0 Small horizontal tanks 1 Skid tanks (J 
Name 

Firm 

Address 

City Zone. State 
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“In my book... 


Nothing Beats Experience! 


That's why we picked : 


EDWARD S. NELSON, Ltd. 


to engineer and install our 240,000 gallon ammonia 
storage plant near Greenwood, Mississippi.” 


In a highly technical, specialized field such as the 
engineering and construction of anhydrous am- 
monia storage plants, there’s no substitute for 
experience. That's why Edward S. Nelson, Ltd. 
has installed more ammonia bulk storage systems 
than any other firm in the country. Storage 
plant operators in this fast-growing industry 
specify SYSTEM NELSON because they know 
they're dealing with an experienced organization, 
equipped to do the best job possible. If you're 


considering ammonia storage, you'll profit by a _ 


meeting with one of our sales engineers. There's 
no obligation. Contact us, today! 


EDWARD S. NELSON, Ltd. 


P. O. Box 461 Phone LD 9969 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 


MIKE CARTER 


FARMER'S SUPPLY CO. 


. States. 


This SYSTEM NELSON 
emblem appears on over 
250 anhydrous ammonia 
storage installations in 25 


It’s a symbol of 


quality backed by the fin- 
est technical engineering 


experience 


available . 


your assurance of long 


years of dependable per- 


formance. 


The Leading Name in the Ammonia Storage Field! 


at a moderate extra charge. 


Alfalfa Weevil 


Cotton Bollworm 
Cutworm 
Grasshopper 
Imported Fire Ant 
Lawn Chinch Bug 
Lygus Bug 
Meadow Spittlebug 
Mosquito 


P.O. Box 67 


Available Now! 


Reprints of Croplife's Feature 


Bug the Week 


Twenty four of the insects described in Croplife’s weekly 
feature, “Bug of the Week,” have been reprinted into an 
attractive 814 x 11 inch booklet for distribution to the trade. 
The price is 25c each in quantities up to 100; 20c each in 
quantities of 100-1,000, and 15c each in quantities over 1,000. 
Firms may have their names imprinted on the back cover 


Included in the booklet are the following insects: 


Armyworm Onion Thrip 
Boll Weevil Plum Curculio 
Chinch Bug Potato Leafhopper 


Seed Corn Maggot 
Sweetclover Weevil 
Tarnished Plant Bug 
Tobacco Hornworm 
Tomato Hornworm 
Tuber Flea Beetle 
White Grub 
Wireworm 


Order From Reprint Department 
Croplife 


Minneapolis |, Minnesota 


Northern Corn Rootworm 


¢ 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 

Croplife Foreign Office Manager 
From countries clear around the world come reports of the drive 
to urge farmers to do their fertilizer shopping early. 
There are many important reasons for doing this and L. m. 
Godfrey of Canada, a member of the agricultural department of Ca. 
nadian Industries (1954) Ltd., has listed some of the reasons why 


Industry News from Everywhere 


farmers should get moving. Besides the early buying discounts, a 
farmer who buys quickly can usually depend on receiving well cured 
material which has less tendency to cake than the “green” fertilizer 


made during the spring rush. 


Moreover, the farmer is more likely to get the mixture he needs, 


as determined by soil tests, Mr. God- 
frey points out. 


Retail dealers are urged to stress, 
in their talks with farmer custo- 
mers, the advantage of being able 
to start work with the tractor and 
fertilizer seed drill as soon as the 
land is tillable. Many crops are put 
in late bacause of the necessity of 
rushing to the fertilizer depot and 
losing precious time by waiting in 
line with scores of other tardy 
shoppers. 


Fertilizer, Mr. Godfrey says, should 
be stored in a dry, well ventilated 
building. Windows should be closed 
in wet weather and opened when it 
is dry. Bags must not rest on bare 
ground, concrete or metal but should 
be piled on skids about four inches 
off the ground, 

Piles should not be more than seven 
bags high. Bags should not be piled 
against walls and an air space should 
be left between piles for circulation 


of air. A few inches of straw on top | 


of piles will prevent moisture in the 
air from settling on bags, he adds. 

With attention to these points, the 
wise farmer is several acres ahead 
of his neighbors. 


Aerial Spraying 


Aerial crop spraying and dusting 
is fast becoming one of the most 
popular methods of agricultural pest 
control in Canada. Last year more 
than 400,000 acres of grain land in 
the four western provinces were 
sprayed by airplane with 2,4-D for 
weed control. About 36,000 acres of 
resort areas across Canada were pelt- 
ed with DDT spray for black fly and 
mosquito control. 


In Ontario, planes unloosed a spe- 
cially formulated DDT and DDD 
dust on 35,000 acres of the prov- 
ince’s rich tobacco land to control 
the tobacco hornworm. Planes were 
also used to spray several thousand 
acres of hydro rights of way with 
a chemical for brush control. 


In New Brunswick and Quebec 
1,800,000 acres of forest were sprayed 
by 70 aircraft to control the bud- 
worm. This was one of the largest 
aerial spraying operations on the con- 
tinent. 


New Plants 


The Austrian Iron and Steel Works 
has opened a new plant for the pro- 
duction of sulfuric acid and super- 
phosphate at Linz. Anhydrite, found 
in the Alps, is being used as the 
starting material. Superphosphate 
production is expected to reach 40,000 
metric tons a year in due course. 

Commonwealth Fertilizers and 
Chemicals, Ltd. is constructing a 
new plant at Yarravile, Victoria, 
Australia with an expected yearly 
capacity of 30,000 tons sulfuric acid. 
Part of the plant is already in 
production and full operation is 
slated for the middle of the sum- 
mer. 


The new superphosphate plant for 
The Albany Superphosphate Co., Pty,, 
Ltd., in west Australia, erected at 
a cost of nearly $3 million is now 
operational. The plant is designed to 
produce 60,000 tons a year, the im- 
mediate requirement of the area, but 
as the demand increases, the facilities 
will be expanded, states M. A. Cum- 
ing, chairman. 


U.K. Also 


Three new plants for the produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid from anhydrite 
have been erected in the U.K. and 
one is already operating with the 
others scheduled for an early start.+ 

Most of Britain’s sulfuric acid is 
made from elemental sulfur or sulfur 
bearing pyrites, both of which must 
be imported. Until the sulfur famine, 
which coincided with the Korean war, 
but little was produced from anhy- 
drite, found in Britain in large quan- 
tities. 

Britain’s first and only plant pro- 
ducing from anhydrites was laid down 
at Billingham in 1929 by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. This has 
now been extended at a cost of $5.6 
million and will provide extra cap- 
acity-of 70,000 tons a year to give a 
total potential output of 180,000 tons. 

Another plant at Widnes, built by 
the United Sulphuric Acid Corp., a 
company sponsored by 11 major con- 
sumers of acid, is costing $14 million 
and will have a capacity of 148,000 
tons a year. Operations are expected 
to start in April. 


The third plant, that of Solway 
Chemicals at Whitehaven, with an 
annual capacity of 90,000 tons, will 
be ready in the fall. | 


When the three plants are in full 
operation anhydrite acid production 
this year will be hiked from 100,000 
tous reported last year to 270,000 
tons, a figure which represents 1212 % 
of total British production. In a full 
year the total will be 400,000 tons or 
20% of total acid output. 


Disadvantage 


Critics have pointed out that the 
original decision to extend Britain’s 
anhydrite capacity was undoubtedly 
justified when sulfur was critically 
scarce and expensive, and prospects 
for larger supplies appeared dim. 
With the improvement in supplies 
during the past two years, the eco- 
nomic advantages of the new plants 
appear questionable. 

It is again cheaper to make acid 
from elemental sulfur than from 
either pyrites or anhydrites, observers 
state. 

The Sulfur Exploration Syndicate, 
commenting on this point of view, 
states that the increased use of an- 
hydrite can be justified, however, not 
only because it reduces dependence 
on imported acid making materials 
but because it permits the production 
of cheaper acid than pyrites, which 
currently accounts for the largest 
item in Britain’s sulfur import costs. 
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10WA AMMONIA DISTRIBUTORS MEET—Nearly 100 persons attended 
, recent meeting of the Iowa Agricultural Ammonia Distributors, held in 
Des Moines. Seventy two anhydrous distributors, who own or control more 
than 200 bulk storage plants, now are members of the organization. At the 
meeting an extensive advertising program was planned for the coming 
season, Shown above are officers who were present at the session. Front 


from left to right, are James H. Andrew, Andrew Farm Store, Jefferson, 
secretary treasurer; B. A. Frankl, Mor-Gro, Inc., Algona, president, and 
Joe Rowland, Jr., Schrock Fertilizer Service, Morton, Ill., first vice president. 
Back row, from left to right, are Marshall McArthur, Jr., McArthur Chemi- 
cal Co., Eldridge, director; W. E. Birdsal, Davidson Gas & Electric, Osage, 
second vice president; Al Kliewer, who represented Tully Talbot, Chemco, 
Audubon, director; Jerry Jirovsky, Farmers Hi-Yield Fertilizer, Blencoe, 
third vice president, and Barton Bonzer, Ag Service Co., Charles City, 
director. Not present was C. E. Lakin, Lakin Implement Co., Emerson, a 
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ALDRIN 


CONTROL SOIL PESTS...INCREASE YIELDS 


Powco Brand 20% Aldrin Granular Concentrate and 2 lb. 
Aldrin Emulsion Concentrate: 

1. Protect germination. 2+ Are safe on seed and plants. 3¢ Provide 
early stands. 4. Reduce harvesting costs. 5. Provide better quality 
crops. 6. Are not absorbed by or translocated in plants. 7. Give no 
off-flavor. 8+ Are chemically stable. 


JOHN POWELL & COMPANY 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


: Chicago, Atlanta, Forth Worth, Omaha, Denver, 
KILUNG POWER—THAT'S THE THING! Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Huntsville, Ala. 


DDT - TOXAPHENE - BHC - CHLORDANE - LINDANE - ROTENONE - SABADILLA 
PYRETHRUM & PYRIN ANTU PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE MALATHION - ALLETHRIN 
TEPP - PARATHION ALDRIN DILAN HEPTACHLOR 2, 4-D & 2, 4, 5-T FLY FLAKES 


LOOK TO POWELL...FOR CONSISTENT TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 


SOILS and FERTILIZERS 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


| 

4 

In plain language, this new edition tells g 

how recent modern advances in soil tech- t 

nology affect plant growth and annual ¢ 
yield . . . and how the effective use of 

basic methods can increase the productive- i 

ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate | 

figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show J 

| 

| 

| 

| 


1953. 420 Pages $6.00 ciation between crops and soils. 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium .. . yield prospects of crop plants... 
moisture control : . . soil management . . . mechanical operations 
. .. soil conservation . . . organic matter maintenance. 


For Sale By 
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P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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FERTILIZER SURVEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


ing it, either this year, or “eventu- 
ally.” 


A response of 30% was received 
from the total number of question- 
naires mailed out in January. Al- 
though most replied w'th a brief 
“yes” or “no” to the supply-demand 
question, the affirmatives overwhelm- 
ingly outnumbered the “nays” who 
suspected there won’t be enough plant 
food elements to go around. 


One southwestern manufacturer 
amplified his reply in this way: “It 
looks to me as though supply will 
exceed demand by 5% to 10%.” 
Another respondent, in the south, 
observes that “Nation wide, supply 
will exceed demand, except in a 
few local areas. This is particu- 
larly true of anhydrous ammonia 
and to a lesser degree, of solid ni- 

” 


trogen. 


Still another tradesman in the mid- 
west makes this sagacious remark 
about supply: “On a 12-month basis, 
there will be no supply problem, but 
if they want it all in about 3 months, 
there will be.” 

A southeastern observer sees no 
shortages of materials “except in the 
west.” No further explanation. 


A spokesman representing a large 
eastern firm which supplies raw 
materials to the trade, looks at it 
in this way. “There may be a short- 
age of solid nitrogen during the 
months of March, April and May 
because of the slow movement dur- 
ing the fall months. If there is 
ample storage room for anhydrous 
ammonia, all that is produced will 
be used by July 1, 1955.” 


Speaking for a southern ammonia 


distributor, one respondent doubts if 


the demand will equal the supply, 
“especially on nitrogen which will ap- 
parently be in surplus,” he says. 

Another southern spokesman in a 
neighboring community looks at it 
differently, stating that demand will 
be up to the supply, “except for the 
peak periods when some shortages 
are to be expected.” 


A revision of production plans for 
1955 has been planned by many 
firms throughout the country, ac- 
cording to the questionnaire re- 
turns. Even so, most companies 
plan on keeping their manufactur- 
ing facilities operating at “full ca- 
pacity.” 


One midwestern manufacturer says 
“We expect to keep our plants oper- 
ating during February, March and 
April, but have not done so from July, 
1954 to January, 1955.” His counter- 
part in another city of the corn belt 
indicates that “We hope to keep our | 
plant running.” 

The contrary is stated by a south- 
western manufacturer who doubts if 


he can keep his facilities opera nor f 
all the time. He adds, however ;mmmye any 120 
they will have supplies, just the sani other time’ 
Agreeing with him is a far to work 
respondent who expects his prog. fertilize’ 
tion to be off perhaps 2% to 37, Ma 41] storage 

One company which operates 


storage: 
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a wide scale, says it expects ¢ 
maintain production throughout ¢ 
year “except in the south.” 4 fig 
“no” is the reply of a west cog 
firm to the question of keeping if 
manufacturing facilities going g 
full capacity. 
Most answers however, merely sq 


“yes.” These included some large ¢o 
cerns with multiple facilities as wé 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 
FOR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Thirty-eight years of serving the industry with 
top-quality fumigants, agricultural chemicals and 
insecticides. With this record Douglas Chemical 
Company can assure you of quality products. In 
our laboratories and plant, the finest 
ingredients are blended and formulated into a 
complete line of products for the elimination 
and control of pests and insects. In the field, Douglas 
has become intimately familiar with the 
problems of farmers, grain producers, cattlemen, elevator 
operators and millers all over the country. Asa — 
result of this first-hand field research, each Douglas 


See product is designed to fill a specific need. 
pouglas 


What does this mean to you? It means that 
Douglas is a source that you can rely on for 
a complete line of agricultural chemicals and 

insecticides. Every product in the Douglas 
line has been tried and proved in use. 
You know you're right with Douglas! 


DOUGLAS .. . a dependable line of fine agricultural chemicals. 


1.54 Dieldrin Emulsion Concentrate 
25% D.D.T. Emulsion Concentrate 


Tetrafume Grain Fumigant 
Tetrakil Grain Fumigant 


naire. He said that “In Kansas thi 
fall they had a good season, as the 
also did in Missouri. I am told the 
in both of these states the chief re 


as smaller firms serving only log “If the | 
areas. fertilizer if 
The question of fall fertilizati@am this spring 
brought out the heaviest burst gm area, than 
comment. Our question was put it.is 
this: “There has been a considera} will not b 
amount of effort made to promo cause of ! 
fall fertilization. Have these program farm, in ¢ 
been successful in your locality?” J in the fert 
Some plan 
Replies seemed to run in all dil put lots « 
rections. An unqualified “yes” 9 good man} 
“no” appeared to suffice in mang yatil they 
answers, with the greater numbe in before t 
being on the negative side. How 
ever, there were a number of inter “For eigh 
esting comments made by quite Mall of the | 
number of our respondents. Onelfwe can tak 
located in Missouri, said there ha@Mthe season, 
been “moderate” success in higmiddle of L 
area, “but the trend seems to b@Mever, we 2 
established. It needs more push bymbeing filled 
more people . . . especially by th@§during the 
colleges.” Another manufacturer ir 
Kentucky observes that there ha One qu 
been progress “to some extent, bu@™ ticularly i 
not enough.” in its repl 
An eastern spokesman calls the fa pisos 
fertilization program a “forward st¢ pect to a 
in the fertilizer industry to promo eventually 
the use of more plant food whi fertilizer 
farmers can use at a profit. It WH sia “1 d 
also balance out operating program much in 
which will lower the cost of pla those not 
food to the user.” Another fertiliz@l of plant 
man on the eastern seaboard report] to take it 
“progress” being made in this dire 
tion in his area. Of these 
Still another, also in the east, olgthey may 
serves that “gains are being mad@Jor NH,, tl 
but it requires annual effort to provg§jsaid they + 
the merit of fall application.” eventually 
appear do 
Two observers in the same south ing questi 
ern state see things a little differ} we; 
ently when it comes to fall fertiliza ing a “let 
tion. One says that there has been tye. 
no success in his area during the 
past two years because of drout The fi 
conditions. The other declares that] ucation 
“The reaction has been spotty, bu“ your are« 
hard educational work has produced on fertili 
some results.” helps?” 
teresting 
By far the most explicit reply 4M intormat 
this question came from a 
midwestern manufacturer whose co Sagintal 
ments were contained in a separat 
letter sent back with our notho 


ern state 
titude toy 
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Tetrakote Liquid Grain Protectant 
Tetraspot Spot Fumigant 

Farm Bin Spray 

Special Mill Spray 

Special Emulsion Spray Concentrate 
Cattle Spray, Ready-Mixed 

Cattle Spray, Emulsion Concentrate 
20% Lindane Emulsion Concentrate 
11% BHC Emulsion Concentrate 
2# Aldrin Emulsion Concentrate 


47% Chlordane Emulsion Concentrate 
6# Toxaphene Emulsion Concentrate 
5# Malathon Emulsion Concentrate 
4# 2, 4-D Amine Weed Killer 

2.67# Butyl Ester Weed Killer 

3.34# Isopropyl Ester Weed Killer 
2%, 2, 4-D, 2# 2, 4, 5-T Brush Killer 
Rat-Kill with Warfarin 


Water Soluble Rat & Mouse Killer with Pivalyn 
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son they had good fall business, W4 fies — 
the number of counties which wel¥ oy, deals 
classified as drouth counties by tM with the 
government and the paying for fer new deve 
tilizer by the government. office or | 
“I am sure figures will show that “nd have 
there was less mixed fertilizer “ever, 
less straight goods used in bothi] “proven 
Iowa and Nebraska during the 
of 1954 than there was during the this is of 
fall of 1953. We also are doing situs 
business in January than we did 4 AT 
year ago. Our experience, we ar follow 7 
sure, is no different than the expe! hel Si 
ience of other companies doing bus! pg 
ness in this area. It is quite obv' rr Yay 
ous that the fertilizer business 
becoming more seasonal, mailly 
due to the fact that the day of a 
shortages are over. From ; 
“It looks to me as though thes eg. 
companies who have come in busines prob e 
during the last ten years, as in OM). a5 
case, are going to have to get read Aap: 
to do a bigger portion of their bus! deale, Tt 
ness during February, March 


April, due to the fact that neithe 
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St the sanfam other times of the year. This is go- 
far esta. to work an extreme hardship on 
his prod 4 fertilizer manufacturers with 
D to 3%, and lack of financing 
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Perates 
expects 


if Nebraska and 
h.” fertilizer used in Nebraska a 
7 during the 1954-55 fertilizer 
Ceeping than during the 1953-54 fertilizer 
going 7 -, The farmers do not have the 


oney to buy fertilizer ahead of time 
and they are not showing any eager- 


Merely sales at this time, to make commit- 
€ large cof ments for this spring. 
ties as weé 

Only log “lf the farmers want as much 


fertilizer or more fertilizer 
this spring in this particular 
area, than they got last year, 
it is my opinion that they 
will not be able to get same be- 


fertilizatig 
st burst 
fas put lil 


onside 
to mi cause of lack of storage on the 
se progrargmy farm, in dealers’ warehouses and 


in the fertilizer plants themselves. 
Some plants are filled, as we are, 
but lots of them, or at least a 

many of the little ones, wait 


ality ?” 


| in all di 
“ves” 0 


> in mang yotil they see the orders coming 
er numbel™l in before they start to produce. 
side. How. 

r of interfl “For eight years now, we have had 


all of the orders in our hands that 
we can take care of for the rest of 
the season, by about the first to the 
middle of December. This year, how- 
ever, we are still a long way from 
being filled up for what we can ship 


by quite ¢ 
ents. One 
there ha 
Ss in hi 
ems to b 
fe push b 


lly by th@Mduring the spring season.” 
facturer ir 
there ha One question indicated a par- 
‘xtent, ticularly interesting line of thought 
in its replies. We asked: “If you do 
not now handle anhydrous ammonia 
alls the fall or fertilizer solutions, do you ex- 
orward St@l pect to add this line this year or 
to promo eventually?” One answer from a 
food Whidl fertilizer man in the northwest, 
fit. It Wil said “I doubt if it will amount to 
= Program] much in this area,” but most of 
st of those not mow handling this type 
r fertiliz@ll of plant food said they do intend 
ard reporlll to take it on sometime. 
this dire 

Of these, some 14% indicated that 
ie east, olgthey may begin to handle solutions 
eing mad@or NH;, this year, while nearly 25% 
rt to prov@§said they expected to make the move 
ion.” eventually. Some of the latter did 

appear doubtful, however, by insert- 
ee south ing question marks after their reply. 
tle differs These were interpreted as represent- 
fertiliza “let’s just wait and see” atti- 
has been tude, 
luring the 
of drout The final question dealt with ed- 
lares that ucation of dealers. “Do dealers in 
potty, bu your area need more information 
produced on fertilizer terminology and sales 
mevcrik we asked, Replies were in- 
: im ‘cresting. “There is plenty of this 
bh information available to them, but 
Genes on most do not absorb it,” one manu- 
a separat facturer declares. 
Beggs Another manufacturer in an east- 
os vag ern state takes a more charitable at- 
ald the titude toward dealers. He says, “We 
aiiddet va Supply any such information as is 
Pach requested or needed through our of- 
og fice and our salesmen and most of 
our dealers are fairly well abreast 
g for fe with the situation, If there are any 
new developments, they contact our 
office or our agronomists or salesmen 
show thatf™ Who have this situation well in hand. 
ilizer andj™ “owever, there is always room for 
in '™provement in so vast a field of 
the knowledge and we are sure that Crop- 
uring theg§’*¢ 1s of considerable aid in meeting 
loing less this situation.” 
we did 4 
, we are A Texas concern comments as 
he exper-(§ ‘lows: “The dealers need lots of 
oing busi- help and as far as Texas is con- 
1ite obvi-f “ed, we have an infant organi- 
isiness is = that we hope some day will 
, mainly and help the dealer in both 
» day and terminology.” 

From a prominent firm in Missouri 
ugh thes panes the comment that “Dealers 
n busines ied help. They are the number one 
as in ou ha €m in fertilizer sales. No one 
get read| He, yet come up with any sure-fire 
heir “eas. I think mixers must bolster up 


larch an pie effort by direct education of 
at neithe 800d farmers in the dealer’s area 


with their own sales force in the off- 
season.” 


A southern midwest manufacturer 
declares that the most important 
thing dealers can do “is to get farm- 
ers to take at least part of their fer- 
tilizer early. The total tonnage in 
this area may be off, but there will 
be a big problem to get 90% of the 


spring tonnage shipped from March 
first to May 15th.” 


Good common sense is seen in 
the words of a southeastern manu- 
facturer who says that “Land grant 
colleges and experiment stations 
and county agents should give more 
attention to educating dealers on 
the increased profits to be made 
through promoting an adequate fer- 
tilizing program to bring about in- 
_ creased prosperity on farms in their 
community. This also applies to fer- 
tilizer companies and to farm 
papers.” 


From the deep south comes this 
outline of functions a dealer should 
be taught to perform: “Dealers should 
have at hand the fertilizer recom- 
mendations for their sales areas, on 
correct grades, rates and timing of 
application of mixed fertilizers. They 
should understand NPK and the min- 
or elements. They should know the 


value of soil testing and help farmers 
to collect samples and send them in 
to soil laboratories. Not enough soil 
tests are being made in our state,” 
he says. 


A west coast observer puts it 
bluntly in this way: “The need is 
for more information on local con- 
ditions. Too much generalization is 
being made on all fertilizer usage.” 
His counterpart, also on the Cali- 
fornia coast, observes the dealer as 
“needing help in learning how to 
demonstrate the economics of fer- 
tilizer . . . how best to picture to 
the farmer the results in terms of 
net profit, return on dollar invest- 
ed and cost of unit of production.” 


So here you have the Croplife fer- 
tilizer roundup story for 1955. Its 
results are not particularly conclu- 
sive, but they do point up interest- 
ing thinking in the industry and indi- 
cate that progress is being made on 
many fronts. 


STRAWBERRY MARKET 
NICHOLASVILLE, KY.—A firm 
has agreed to erect a processing plant 
for strawberries here, providing 300 
acres of land in the surrounding coun- 

ties are set aside for the crop. 
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Diamond to Cease 
Chlorine Production at 


Pine Bluff Arsenal 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Production 
of chlorine amd caustic soda by the 
Diamond Alkali Co. at a site leased 
from the government at the Pine 
Bluff Arsenal will end in February, 
and the company will transfer this 
multi-million-dollar operation to a 
newly purchased plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., and an existing installa- 
tion at Houston, Texas, officials of 
the firm have announced. 

At the same time Lloyd R. Cost- 
ers, manager of the Pine Bluff Chem- 
ical Co., which purchases chlorine 
from Diamind Alkali, said his firm 
may take up the lease on the arsenal 
site in order to enter direct chlorine 
production, but that he will continue 
to purchase chlorine from Diamond 
until a decision is reached. The Pine 
Bluff Chemical Co. manufactures in- 
secticides. 


NEW MEXICO SHIPMENTS 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—Fertiliz- 
er shipments into New Mexico from 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1954, totaled 4,214 
tons. 


ALAA 


Duval Muriate of Potash 
ranks high as one of the essential 
nutrients which greatly increase yield 
and profits in crop production. 


(Photo—Courtesy Soil Conservation Service, U.S.D.A. ) 


DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Plant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 


Address all communications to: -, 


NORFOLK, VA. ¢ CHARLESTON, S. C,. e TAMPA, FLA, ¢ JACKSON, MISS. ¢ COLUMBUS, OHIO ¢ DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The rotational circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


Fertilizer Mixers Speak 


The way many leaders in the fertilizer field 
look at the general situation for 1955 is seen in 


_the results of a questionnaire sent out to the 


trade by Croplife recently. A report of these ob- 
servations appears on page one of this issue. 


In the opinion of many fertilizer manu- 
facturers, the fall fertilization program is 
making some headway, although progress 
thus far is negligible in comparison with the 
overall job to be done. This ties in with 
the acute storage and shipping problems 
faced by the industry each season when 
about 90% of the year’s output is expected 
to be shipped out in three months. 


Hope is expressed that eventually something 
can be done to spread the distribution load over 
a longer period of time, to the benefit of all con- 
cerned in the transaction. 

Much stress was laid on the subject of dealer 
education, with many manufacturers stating that 
here lies the actual bottleneck. Sales activities 
should be stepped up by dealers to induce farmers 
to buy fertilizer ahead of use time . . . when the 
choice is better, prices often more favorable and 
the supply is assured. It certainly makes sense. 


Quite a number of dry mixers indicated 
that they expect some time to add anhy- 
drous ammonia or liquid solutions to their 
line. Many were non-committal, but their 
answers certainly indicated that a consider- 
able amount of thought was being brought 
to bear on the problem. 


Well, we didn’t intend to tell the whole story 


here. We merely wished to point up some of the 
highlights of the report which you will want to 
read in its entirety! 


Keep on With Education 


The problem of educating users of various 
chemical products as pesticides or fertilizers is a 
continuing one. While a great deal has been done 
already in this direction, we can’t afford to as- 
sume that the goal has been accomplished. The 
pesticide industry needs to keep alert and sensi- 
tive to the importance of giving users the facts 
about different products. 


This was the thought expressed by an 
industry representative at the recent South- 
ern Weed Conference at St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Eugene D. Witman, Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., declared in his talk that 
“The fundamental need for better weed 
control in cotton is simply to provide more 
factual information on chemical use to the 
farmer.” 


Dr. Witman’s talk elaborated somewhat on 
this topic, as follows: “To date only a trickle of 
factual information on chemical weed control has 
reached the farmer from state and federal authori- 
ties. Farmers are afraid to use chemical controls 
because of reports of injury, expensive specialized 
equipment needed, element of chance on retreat- 
ments of soil and cost factors which are based on 
rumors and hearsay. 


“Many farmers and bankers are loath to inves- 
tigate chemical weed control and dismiss great 
savings merely because such ‘new fangled’ ideas 
have not been interpreted to them in a simple, 
factual way,” he said. 


“This basic problem can be met,” Dr. 
Witman reported on the basis of a survey 
conducted by his company, “with factual 
publications issued by state and industry 
groups giving accurate details of why weed 
control chemicals should be used, how they 
should be used and, in precise terms, what 
results may be expected. “Based on the ex- 
perience of the last few years in both re- 


search and field trials,” he told the weed 
conference, “we certainly have enough in- 
formation to give the farmer proper guid- 
ance.” 


The necessary information should include, ac- 
cording to Dr. Witman, details on the chances 
of injury to crop—‘“facts, not blanket statements 
which leave an alibi for the author.” Accurate 
tables of cost comparison with other methods 
and information on early and late planting 
dates along with the time needed to use 
chemicals and details on equipment needed, 
where it can be procured and what the cost factors 
are should be provided for the farmer, he said. 


This is in no way critical of the work so far 
accomplished, but we do well in keeping our- 
selves reminded of the continuing effort that must 
be put forth to accomplish the ends desired. 


A certain amount of education is attain- 
able through publicity means. We know very 
well how much adverse publicity attends 
any kind of unfortunate accident involving 
chemicals. One of the needful things is for 
the industry to keep trying to preach proper 
use of these products so the accident rate 
with farmers who use them will be brought 
down to an irreducible minimum. 


More Safe Plants Needed 


The “Safety News Letter,” published monthly 
by the fertilizer section of the National Safety 
Council, is carrying currently a series of articles 
on safety in small plants. This series, prepared 
by W. C. Creel, safety director of the North 
Carolina Department of Labor, is based on the 
highly successful plan applied to the fertilizer in- 
dustry in that state, resulting in a 40% reduction 
in accident frequency rates in just 18 months. 


Unusual success has been with the fer- 
tilizer safety section in getting under way 
during its first two or three years, mainly 
because of the enthusiastic cooperation of so 
many companies who have contributed 
ideas, manpower and necessary funds to get 
the section under way. 


Emphasis now is on safety in the small fer- 
tilizer plant, which is after all, the backbone of 
the industry. By the same token, it is desirable 
for all concerned, including the smaller operators 
themselves, that they see what can be done, indi- 
vidually, toward making their plants safer. 

The current series in the “News Letter,” which 
is widely circulated in fertilizer plants all over 
the country, will be very helpful in suggesting 
practical ways to get started. Mr. Creel knows 
the problems of the “little fellow’ and has had a 
lot of experience with plants in his state which 
consumes more fertilizer than any other in the 
nation, 


We hope that 1955 will find more and more 
of these “little fellows” joining the fertilizer 
safety movement. There is much to be 
gained in such a move from standpoints 
both financial and humanitarian. In the 
former category, insurance companies are 

~ willing to readjust premium rates for indus- 
tries where the over-all accident and fire 

. record is favorable. But to attain such on a 
national scale requires a larger percentage 
of total plants than now belong to the for- 
mal safety group. That’s one big reason why 
it is to the interest of all concerned, to join 
the crusade for safety. 


The humanitarian side is too obvious to dwell 
upon. Better morale in a plant is one important 
by-product, plus the likelihood of attracting a 
higher type of workman to a plant where the 
safety reputation is good. 

Whatever set of figures is used to tally up 
the benefits of safety, they all add up to an over- 
whelmingly favorable total. 


CROPLIFE is controlled circulation 
journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer anq 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry iy, the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled list, 
OROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year, 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the U.S. 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢, 
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feb. 7-8-—Seventh Annual Colorado 

sprayers & Dusters Conference, 
Student Union, Colorado A & M 
Campus, Fort Collins, Colo., Leslie 
Daniels, Secretary, Oolorado 
Aerial Sprayers & Dusters Assn., 
Fort Collins. 


Feb. 7-9-—-Pest Control Conference, 
Oklahoma A & M College, Still- 
water, Okla. 

Feb. 7-9 — Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers, 52nd annual 
meeting, Louisville; B. B. Jones, 
Pp. 0. Box 1460, New Orleans, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Feb. 2-3 — Agricultural Chemicals 
Conference, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas. 


Feb. 8-11 — Fertilizer-Seed Dealer 
Meetings, University of Tennessee: 
Feb. 8, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville; Feb. 9, City Hall, Jack- 
son; Feb. 11, McCord Hall, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Farm, Knoxville. 


Feb, 10-11 — Third Annual Oregon 
Fertilizer Conference, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Feb. 10-11—Crop and Soil Confer- 
ence, Oklahoma A. & ML, Still- 
water, Okla. 


Feb. 11—New York Section, Am- 
erican Chemical Society, Sympo- 
sium of Agricultural Chemical De- 
velopment, Carbide and Carbon 
Bldg.. New York, 

Feb. 14-16 — Centennial Symposium, 
Nutrition of Plants, Animals, Man, 
Michigan State College, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Feb. 15-16—Fourth Annual Pesticide 
Chemicals School, Clemson College, 
Clemson, S.C. Direct Correspond- 
ence to Dr. J. H. Cochran, Clemson 
Dept. of Entomology & Zoology, or 
to Dr. G. M. Armstrong, Clemson 
Dept. of Botany & Bacteriology. 

Feb. 17-18—Middle West Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Annual 
Meeting with Agronomists, Palmer 
House, Chicago, Z. H. Beers, 121 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIL, 
Executive Secretary. 

Feb. 23-25—Tenth Annual Meeting 
of Midwestern Chapter, National 


Shade Tree Conference, Chase 
Hotel, St. Louis, N. B. Wysong, 
Cook County Forest Preserve, 536 
N. Harlem ‘Ave., River Forest, IL, 
secretary-t 


Feb. 23-25 — Fourth Annual Qhio- 


Indiana Agricultural Aviation Con- 
ference, Union Bldg., Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Feb. 28-March 1—Fertilizer Section, 


Southern Safety Conference, Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, Curtis A. Cox, 
Chemical Co., 
Richmond, Va., Chairman. 


March 7-9 — National Agricultural 


Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Chase and Park Plaza hotels, St. 
Louis. Lea 8S. Hitchner, Associa- 
tions Bldg., 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Executive Sec- 
retary. 


March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 


tion Conference, Hotel Westward 
Ho, Phoenix, Ariz.; National Cot- 
ton Council, P.O. Box 18, Memphis 
1, Tenn. 


March 22-24—National Farm Chem- 


urgic Council, Inc., Annual Confer- 
ence, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; John W. Ticknor, NFOO, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York, confer- 
ence chairman. 


March 24-25—North Central States 


Branch, Entomological Society of 
America, East Lansing, Mich. © 


Apr. 26 — Third Annual California 


Fertilizer Conference, sponsored by 
the Soil Committee, California Fer- 
tilizer Assn., University of Cali- 
fornia, College of Agriculture, 
Davis, Cal., Sidney H. Bierly, Exec- 
utive Secretary, CFA, 475 Hunting- 
ton Drive, San Marino, Cal. 


May 19—Fertilizer Section, 25th An- 


nual North Carolina Safety Con- 
ference, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C; William C. Creel, 
Safety Director, Department of 
Labor, State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, Chairman. 


June $—Fertilizer Section, 


Virginia 
State Safety Association, Jefferson 
Hotel, Richmond, Va; William C. 
Richardson Southern States Co- 
operative, Richmond, Chairman. 


June 12-15—Joint meeting, American 
Plant Food Council, Inc. and Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. Paul T. Truitt, American 
Plant Food Council, 910 17th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C., in charge 
of registration. 


June 28-30 — Sixth Annual Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. Re- 
gional Fertilizer Conference, Boise 
Hotel, Boise, Idaho, Leon 8S. Jack- 
son, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland, 
Ore., secretary. 


Aug. 15-19 — American Society of 
Agronomy and Soil Science Society 
of America, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis Campus. 


Sept. 7-8— Ninth Annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Texas A&M College, National Cot- 
ton Council of America, Box 18. 
Memphis 1, Tenn. 

Oct. 17-18—Fertilizer Section, Na- 
tional Safety Congress, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Thomas J. Clarke, 
Chairman. 


Nov. 2-8 — Annual Convention, Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food Assn., 
Pilot Butte Inn, Bend Ore., Leon 
S. Jackson, 702 Lewis Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., Secretary. 


Dec. 5-7—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Kansas City; Jack F. Cris- 
well, Executive Vice President, 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


Niagara Brand Spray 
Buys Chemical Products 


TORONTO—Niagara Brand Spray 
Co., Ltd., Burlington, Ont.; has ac- 
quired Chemical Products, Ltd., Re- 
gina, Sask., according to an an- 
nouncement by G. E. Willan, vice 
president of Niagara. 


Niagara, established in 1909, manu- 
factures insecticides, herbicides and 
fungicides, and in its early stages 
found its main customers among the 
fruit growers of the Niagara penin- 
sula. However, in recent years, it has 
extended its operations, and the 
growth of business on the prairies 
necessitated the acquirement of new 
plant and warehouse facilities. 

Chemical Products, Ltd., in’ busi- 
ness for more than 20 years, conducts 
an extensive business amohg western 
farmers in seed dressings and herbi- 
cides. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


First Shipment 


ST. LOUIS—tThe first commercial 
bulk tank car shipment of molten 
maleic anhydride was completed re- 
cently by Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
Organic ‘Chemicals Division, A. D. 
Evans, manager of resin materials 
sales, has announced. Maleic anhy- 
dride is used in protective coatings, 
reinforced plastics, paper sizing, agri- 
cultural chemicals and other applica- 
tions. At the same time, Mr. Evans 
announced a price reduction of 1¢ Ib. 
for tank car shipments of maleic an- 
hydride. 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 


Croplifes 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


LIQUID FERTILIZERS—at prices 
competitive with dry fertilizers of 
same analyses. Carloads, Truck- 
Transport loads or drums. Neutral 
solutions — use with your present 
weed sprayer. Save labor—time. Al- 
-drin and other insecticides and weed- 
icides can be added. Dealerships 
available in some areas. Prices 
quoted FOB our plant or delivered. 
SCHROCK FERTILIZER SERV- 
ICE, Plant at Bern Kansas, Phone: 
Bern TW-33071. 
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CROPLIFE’s sharp, incisive 
reporting studied 
every days the agricultural 
chemical 


spot diagnosis 
the shifting agricultural chemical scene 
represents powerful influence 


this billion dollar market... 


NATIONAL COVERAGE WEEKLY... 

Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national coverage weekly of manufacturers, formulators, 
mixers and ingredient suppliers. 


PLUS ROTATIONAL COVERAGE BY CROP-AREAS .. . 

In addition, a unique rotational circulation plan provides 
advertisers with a selective crop-area coverage of whole- 
sale and retail dealers and farm advisory personnel. 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 


analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 


plan in these crop-areas program. 


Here is a dramatic new advertising medium 


with COMPLETE coverage of the market... 


Croplife 


for richer, fields 
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